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No. 58. 
THE IMPERIAL TOURISTS. 


Tour of Their Imperial Highnesses the 
Archdukes John and Lewis of Austria. 
(Continued.) 

Accorpb1né to the calculations of Mr. 
Murdocli (who had the superintendence 
of the apparatus) the establishment 
contains 630 lights of three openings, and 
271 lights in glasses, like those of the 
Argand lamps ; each of the former is 
equal to four candles, each of the latter 
to two candles and a half; conse- 
quently, the light of the whole is equal 
to that of two thousand five hundred 
candles.* For the production of this 
light, there are required 1250 cubic 
feet of gas per hour: which, reckoning 
upon an average two hours light daily, 
makes 2500 cubic feet per diem. This 
is obtained from 700 measures of coals, 
each weighing 1501lb. The ton of 
Cannel coal from Wigan costs 22s 6d. 
For three hundred and thirteen working 
days in the year, 110 tons of coals are 
required, which cost 125/. sterling. 
For the heating of the retorts 40 tons 
are required, which at ten shillings a 
ton, miakes 20/. sterling. The whole 
charges of lighting in this manner 
ainount to GOOl. per annum. To obtain 
the same quantity of light from candles 
would cost 2000/. reckoning the candles 
at only a shilling a pound: if light was 
required for three hours, it would cost 
with gas only 650/. and with candles 
30001. 

We returned to Mr. Lee, whom his 
indisposition had hindered from ac- 
companying us: he very politely offer- 
ed to explain to us any thing, respect- 
ing which we might wish for further 
information ; we however declined it, 
that we might not let him perceive that 
the distrust which we fancied we ob- 
seryed,¢ had struck us. After we had 
taken our leave, we communicated to 
each other our remarks on their mys- 
terious conduct, at which, however, we 





* There is some error here: either the sum 


round numbers,—Ep. 
See our last Number. Literally trans- 
the passage would be, “ the distrust 


.”” Probably the 
who accompanied 
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had the less reason to be surprised, as 
we afterwards learnt that even English- 
men are not admitted into the interior 
of the establishment. Such precau- 
tions, however, can never be long 
effectual, and in the end, all these 
secrets become known; were this not 
the case, there would be only one spin- 
ning manufactory in the world, namely, 
the original one. 

It is calculated, that one million five 
hundred thousand pounds of raw cotton 
are worked up every week in the manu- 
factories of Manchester; and in the 
same time of six days, a single house 
pays 10,0001. for the purchase of raw 
cotton. One single manufactory pays 
1500l. a week for wages. From this, 
an idea may be formed of the active 
industry of this place, and of the riches 
which commerce must bring into it. 
The manufactories use so great a num- 
ber of thermometers, that an Italian 
whom we know (a Mr. Zanetti) who 
is settled in Manchester, sells ten or 
twelve dozen every week. Three 
hundred steam engines in constant 
motion produce all these wonders. { 

It may readily: be imagined, that a 
place of such trade must contain a pro- 
portionate number of commissioners 
and factors, and also waggon-masters, 
who carry on business on a large scale. 
We were shewn the house of one of the 
latter, who eighteen years ago pos- 
sessed hardly any property, and has 
now an income of 30,0001. sterling. 
During the last war, he was able to 
make the Government an offer of 800 
horses. 

Manchester is the principal manufac- 
turing and commercial town of the 
county of Luncaster, Its situation, in 
the neighbourhood of several rivers, and 
canals, particularly that of Bridgwater, 
has essentially contributed to render its 
manufactories flourishing. It is pleas- 
ing to contemplate the gra‘lual increase 
of the population and trade of this town. 
As early as the year 1650, Manchester 
was noted for its industry: its popula- 
tion amounted to 27,000. In the year 
1651, the hospital and the public library 
were founded. Since the year 1808, 
its extent has been considerably en- 
larged. In 1758 the first stage coach 
drove through Manchester. From that 


¢ Not including the thermometers !—Ep. 
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time till 1815, the town has rapidly in- 
creased, chiefly through the erection of 
cotton manufactories, and still more 
since their union with steam-engines, 
which may be called the soul of in- 
dustry. A, proof of the prosperity of 
Manchester is afforded by its increasing 
population, which in 1781 amounted 
(Salford included) to 50,000, and in 
1815, to 110,000 souls. 

In the year 1770, Mr. Richard Mea- 
doverof* invented durable colours for 
his eilk pocket handkerchiefs. His me- 
thod of dyeing has attained a high de- 
gree of perfection. In order not to be 
inferior to the Dutch in the manufac- 
ture of ribons, able mechanicians were 
employed, who invented machines, 
which are used with success, both for 
them and all kinds of goods called 
** small work,” as for instance, fringes 
for curtains, cotton galloons, &c. 

The introduction of glazing caused a 
revolution in the whole system of bleach- 
ing and dyeing, because more durable 
colours were required. The printed 
calicoes began to rival those of London, 
and this branch is at present highly im- 
portant to Manchester. Sir John Wil- 
son, in particular, has greatly contri- 
buted to improve it, by examining the 
process of dyeing:on chethical prin- 
ciples, and was thus led to several dis- 
coveries and useful inventions, From a 
(Greek) dyer at Smyrna, he obtained the 
secret of the Turkish red, and thus one 
improvement succeeded another. Sir 
Richard Arkwright, “Whom we have 
mentioned before, erected his first spin- 
ning machine in 1768; in the year 
1775 he improved ,this fiast machine, 
and made a seeond, for the preparation 
of the cotton, fer which he received a 
second patent. By means of these in- 
ventions, the munufactogies téiok an en- 
tirely new direction. * The spinning 
machines were introduced. They be- 
gan to make calicoes in the year 1772, 
and muslins.in 1781. It was ‘by the 
aid of this invention alone that it was 
possible for the manufacturers and 
workmen to execute the large ordeis 
they received for cotton goods. The 
use of these machines was very limited 
in the beginning, but they were spee- 








* This seems a misnomer, but we have not the 
means of correction. —Ep. 
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dily so much improved, that by a single 
wheel thousands of spindles are tarhed. 

The steam-engines, their improve- 
ment and advantageous applications, 
have very niuch extended the mechah- 
ism of the various branches. The great 
quantity of coals they consume render- 
ed the latter dearer; but ds by these 
means the labour is greatly accelerated, 
the profit increases in proportion, and 
is the: foundation of the great sticcess 
of the manufactories. The number of 
spindles which are at work in the dif- 
ferent manufictories in Manchester, is 
calculate! to be 1,515,500. The power 
of one horse is suflicieut to turn & 
thousand spindles. A manufactufer, 
whose steam-engine is of teh-horse 
power, requires (iticluding fuel) daily a 
ton weight of coals, which andunts to 
the consumption oF 47,070 tons. 

The great increase of the different 
branches of industry of Manchester 
has extended, in proportion, all kinds of 
manufactures and trades connected with 
spinning. All kinds of paper are here 
likewise made in the greatest perfec: 
tion. There ate in the town twelve 
foundries, many smiths, tinnien, pew- 
terers, &c. and all these contribute to 
the perfection of the machines. 

A generil view of the spinning 
mahufactories in England will not be 
misplaced here. ‘There are in 





Laneashire 42 
Derbyshire 22 
Nottinghainshire 17 
Yorkshire ll 
Cheshire 8 
Staffordshire . . 4 
Westmoreland . 5 
Berkshire Ds SaaS ay 
In other parts of Englund = 6 
In the Principality of Wales 4 
On the Isle of Man l 
In Scotland . 19 


Total, 141 

These worked up. 

In the year 1781, 5,101,920 {b. cotton, 
value 2,000,000/. sterling. 

In the year 1787, 22,609,000 Ib. cotton, 
value 7,500,0007. sterling. 

At that time (1787) it was calculated 
that these spinning mianufictories, in 
which there were employed 159,000 
men, 90,000 women, and 101,000 
chiliren, total 350,000 persons, could 
tnanufweture as much yxrn as 1,000,000 
labourers could do witheut these ma- 
machines. There are mianufactories 
which have SO to 70,000 spindles, and 
make weekly 500,000 yards. Of late 
years the manufacture has been very 
active, for which reason the goods are 
now soli! so clicap. 


LITERARY. 
The trade of Mahehester extends itself 


of its productions is Alfnost ftumbe 

An idea may be formed of it from the 
pxitterh cards. In less than sik moriths, 
such cards have been shewn which con- 
tain from 5 to 5000 different patterns. 

* The sewing cotton is a new article. 
The progressive improvements of the 
machines, which is a constant object of 
attention, insures the merchiants of 
Manchester advantages dver all others. 

There are in tlie town twelve 
churches and tliree chapels of the es- 
tablished religion ; the Dissenters have 
a chapel, the Catholics two, the Inde- 
pendents two, the Methodists two ;. the 
Quakers, the Unitarians, the Anabap- 
tists, the Swedenborgians (the New Je- 
rusalem) Have all their own chapels. 

Of the numerous hospitals and cha- 
ritable institutions, we will méhtion 
only two: the Lyihg-in Hospital, in 
whith not only poor women are re- 
ceived, but assistance is also given to 
those mothers in indigent circumstances 
who lie in at theit own houses; arid the 
Society of Friends of Foreigners. Its 
object is to assist poor foreignei's, and 
this is done without respect to differ- 
ence of religion. It was founded by the 
Methodists, in 1791. 

Manchester has a Bible Society, a 
Missionary Society founded by the 
Methodists, a Literary and Philosophi- 
cal, and an Agricaltural Society. Thete 
is also an establishment in which fe- 
wale works of all kinds are deposited. 
They are expused to sale at the prices 
anhexed to them, ard a penny in a 
shilling is deducted from the produce, 
for the expenses of the establishinent. 

Tiere is no description of the manu- 
factories of Manchester ; anil such ate 
in general wanting in England, where 
on the other hand, there are such volu- 
utinious works upon every thing relat- 
ing to architecture and antiquitics. 

[We have reuson to expect the sequel of 
this Tour, which is not only curiots in itself, 
Lut interesting from the rank and station 
of the parties from whom the rarrative 
emanates. Whenever we receive it, we shall 
resume vur translation.) 


EXPEDITIONS TO THE NORTH 
POLE. 


The Number of the Quarterly Review 
just published, contdins ore of the 
ablest tracts upon this subject, that it 
was ever the good fortune of any pe- 
riodical work to produce. The intelli- 





now over the whole world. Fheeonitt 
Ss. 





information on, assuredly, the most in- 
ting: problent of; of i is alike 
ingdished for its curidls research 
and important conclusions. Were it 
not that the publication to. Whicl wWe 
allude -enjoys~ that -extensive~ circula- 
tion whith places it in every hand, we 
should deem it a duty to extract largely 
from the essay in question; but as this 


r would be, to at least nine dut of ten of 


our readers, a mere repetition of what 
they were already acquainted with, we 
shall limit ourselves to the briefest pos- 
sible introduction of what we humbly 
submit as a rather interesting supple- 
ment to the accounts of Greenland, and 
of the navigation of those seas through 
which it is hoped the Expeditions may 
issue in completing the grand discovery 
of the North-west Passage. 

It is known that within these three 
years the immense bodies of ice which 
have shut up the Kast coast of Green: 
land for ceutuvies, have from sone 
natural cause been removed from their 
station, and are drifting towards the 
South ; and that, generally speaking, the 
Arctic seas have been ircer from ice 
than they have ever before been in the 
memory of man. The former pheno+ 
menon alluws the expectation, that a 
country, colonized from Denmark and 
Norway, muintaining for centuries an 
intercourse with the mother countries, 
established with churvhes, laws, and 
other civilized forms, but round which 
nature has so long thruwn an impene- 
trable bariier, may again be visited and 
explored: (he latter fact encourages the 
still more important hope, that a course 
may be discovered either directly over 
the North pole, or through the Sea of 
Baffin, and thence by Behring’s Straits, 
from the great Atlantic, into the North 
Pacific Ocean, As « matter for the 
imagination to dwell upon, we can con- 
ceive nothing more attractive than the 
idea of examining a. region circum- 
stanced as the Last of Greenland has 
heen. The tombs of Pompeii, nor the 
ruins of Herculaneum, present nothing 
which can more deeply atfect the human 
mind; but when welink to this view, the 
consideration of philosophical and me- 
teorological effects likely to ensue fron 
the disruption of an icy continent, and 
its gradual dissolution, our whole fecul- 
ties are absorbed in extraordinary spe- 
culatioris. It is impossible to abtici- 
pate the yesutt bh every dlithite ih the 
Northern world, and on no climate more 
essentially thah on that of Britain; 
situtited so nearly ay We are to tlie liti- 





gence it conveys is evidently derived 





tromi official sources, and the mass of 


tides piincipally affected. The Quar- 
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terly Review. ad se Zephyrum vocat, and 
promise us again the western breezes, 
the flowers, the vines possessed by 
our ancestors: we know not how this 
may be; but without entering into the 
poetic vein, which we trust is here in- 
spiration, conceive it to be highly pro- 
bable that our seasons will be consi- 
derably ameliorated by the changes 
which have taken place. 

With regard to the North-west pas- 
sage, we confess we are not so san- 
guine. Should it even be accomplished, 
it is evident that the navigation must for 
ever be of limited duration in point of 
time, uncertain, and dangerous. In- 
deed we tremble for the Expedition 
about to sail on this voyage. We dread 
its being locked up in ice, and pe- 
rishing. But should it happily re- 
turn, the same apprehensions must ac- 
company every vessel which should 
hereafter attempt the same perilous 
course, dnd we do not think that it can 
ever become an object of importance in 
a commercial light. We have, how- 
ever, said all that we consider neces- 
sary to introduce to our readers two 
papers illustrative of the subject so ad- 
mirably handled in the Review we have 
quoted: the first is a Letter from the 
companion of Kotzebue, respecting 
whose exertions the Reviewer expresses 
a wish that they may not anticipate the 
honour he looks for to the British 
voyagers; and the second is from a 
publication by Egede, also referred to 
by the Reviewer, and, by a singular 
coincidence, now first made public. 





Extract from an unpublished Letter of the 
Naturalist M. Von Chamisso, the Com- 
panion of Otto Von Kotzebue: for some 
Account of whose Voyage round the 
World, see our 25th, 26th, 27th, 28th, 
and 29th Numéers. 


It is: addressed to a friend in Berlin, and 
is kindly communicated to us. 

“We have,” he writes, ‘‘ experienced none 
of the sangess and hardships in the North 
for which T was prepared, and our voyage 
was like a party of pleasure. In Behring’s 
Straits there is no strong current. -Along 
the: American coast there extend large 
sand-banks before the higher land ;—the 
<2 is rag shallow, and the whole Strait 

this coast may perhaps be, one da 

filled up by them so as to render it measibie 
to go to America by land. 

“The difference in the depth found by 
Cook and by us, is altogether too great 
to be ascribed’ to this gradual filling up ; 
but Cook only saw the American coast 
at a distance, and marked it as uninter- 
rupted on. his map; whereas the lower 
land is broken by many creeks, and in the 
63° of north latitude we penetrated into 


Kotzebue’s Sound to the length of Norton 
Sound, from the back’ of which we were 
not far distant: here a chain of — 
land surrounded us. On the south side of 
the entrance, we however left one inlet 
into the low land unexplored, which, as is 
said by the natives, leads, in nine days of 
their navigation, into the open sea. Ac- 
cording to our experience, it may be hoped 
that it would be possible to penetrate into 
the Icy Sea without doubling the Icy Cape, 
which consequently (like the Terra del 
Fuego) would be separated from the main 
land. Then, depending on the accounts 
of Mackenzie and Hearne, we might pene- 
trate through Repulse Bay into Hudson’s 
Bay. This would be highly interesting to 
geography and the knowledge of the earth, 
but not open any new road to navigation. 
But as the intrepid adventurer who should 
undertake it, would find the sea open for 
two months at the most, he must be pre- 
pared to winter several times in these high 
latitudes. Besides, the fogs which hang 
over the sea during the summer months, 
would render his researches more difficult, 
and lessen the certainty of those already 
made. We had good luck, and frequent 
good observations are the basis of our cal- 
culations. 

«The mould is here about one foot deep. 
The ground thaws to the — of only a 
few inches. In the hills of clay and sand, 
which are washed up by the sea, there is 
found wood; and elephants’ teeth are com- 
mon on the American coasts. The people 
of the two coasts, as the Aleutian and St. 
Laurence islands, belong to the Asiatic 
race. Their navigation, customs, dress, 
arts, are all the same, or very much alike; 
and the celebrated Tschuktschi have not 
only no superiority over their brethren, but 
are even inferior to them in many respects. 
They and their American brethren hate 
each other heartily. The former told us 
that the latter, as they themselves do, fetch 
blue glass beads and iron from Kolima. 
But how do they do this? According to 
the testimony of the Russian navigators, 
Billings and Saritscheff, the Polar glaciers 
are stated to lie close to the land. How 
have they made their way between the ice 
and land ? 

“« The coast of California affords, in the 
same latitudes as Chili, a very scanty vege- 
tation. The flora appears poor, and still 
almost unknown: Autumn has almost de- 
stroyed it. The iris changes, in spring, 
the plains to a flower-bed. We gathered 
many seeds. Spain supports these Settle- 
ments at a great expense, in order to con- 
vert the Heathens ; but this good work is 
badly undertaken and executed. They 
begin by boundless contempt of the people 
whose souls they desire to save; and the 
priests are neither acquainted with the lan- 
guage of their pupils, nor the arts in which 
they are to instruct them, The Indians in 
the missions soon die. It is calculated that 
300 die out of 1000 every year. The 
military and missionaries cannot agree to- 
gether. The English and Americans ne- 


the river Columbia, and the Russian Kus- 
koff (of the American Company) built, five 
years ago, a few miles from here (St. Fran- 
cesco, in California) a fort, from which the 
sea-otter is hunted along the whole Spanish 
coast. 

‘*T only wish that there was less sand in 
Berlin, and more simmer and green herbs. 
I am really freezing when I think of 520, 
for I am cold here under the 38th degree, 
where the Great Bear dips his tail in the 
ocean. 4d vocem bear: we have had here 
the diversion of seeing a combat between a 
bull and a bear. I shall bring the skin of 
the latter with me. They fetch living bears 
from the forest here in a noose.” 





GREENLAND. 

Extracts from a Journal kept in Green- 
land, from the year 1770 to 1778, by 
Hans Egede Saabye. Translated 
from the Danish into German by 
G. Fries. 


By an agreeable coincidence of circum- 
stances, it has preg re that just at this 
moment, when the English are preparing a 
great and promising expedition to explore 
the Polar Regions, the venerable Egede 
publishes some extracts of his Journal kept 
during his mission in Greenland, as if he 
had a mind to give the general eager expéc- 
tation a foretaste of what we hope to receive 
from that country. In 23 chapters he gives 
his readers many iaaeenieg accounts of 
the nature of the country, of the manners 
of the inhabitants, of remarkable events in 
his own life, and of great scenes of nature. 
The total absence of plan, and the want of 
connexion between the several parts, give 
pleasure here, because every thing bears 
the stamp of truth. Thus the good clergy- 
man leads his readers from one fine scene 
of nature, or of human life, to another; 
and, without aiming at description, draws a 
most lively picture of his life among these 
Polar Tribes, with whose manners, plea- 
sures; and sufferings, we become intimately 
acquainted. M. Fries, the translator, has 
made very valuable additions in his preface, 
or rather introduction, and in the remarks 
interspersed. Among other things, he 
makes it to appear probable that the East 
coast of Greenfand, and perhaps also the 
South point, were peopled by Nor-mans from 
Iceland ; that the Jsestiord, in Disko Bay, 
and the great inlet discovered on the East 
side of Greenland by Volkart Beon, in 
1761, may be connected by a strait, and ~ 
Greenland therefore bean island, and not 
a pennant, as it is generally supposed 
to be. 


The little map annexed, gives a view of 
the Greenland settlements hitherto known 
along the coast of Baffin’s Bay, and points 
out the situation of the East coast of Green- 
land, which has. been inaccessible for so 
many years. According to the oldest as 
well as the most recent accounts, the in- 
terior appears to be wholly uninhabited, 
though not uninhabitable. We subjoin 








gociate about a settlement at the mouth of 


some extracts. 
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- ** The Greenlanders live 
very amicably together. If one is greatly 
offended, he c es his adversary to a 
contest, not with the fist, but in singing. 
He composes a song, in which his adver- 
sary is pretty severely treated, and sings it, 
supported by his friends, in a large as- 
sembly. The adversary answers by a song. 
He who is defeated is laughed at. The 
victor has a right to appropriate to himself 
some article ek to the vanquished. 

‘‘ Greenland, we know, is not a very 
+ as abode; but the native, with old 

man pride, says, ‘I am a Greenlander !’ 
and if he wishes to pay a stranger a very 
flattering compliment, he says, ‘ You are a 
Greenlander !’ Many of them have had our 
European happiness exhibited to them in 
glowing colours; many have been well 
treated in Denmark ; yet they always longed 
to be at home, and the most they could 
ever be brought to allow was, ‘The Danes 
are as happy as the Greenlanders.’ At Co- 
penhagen they found there was too little 
Heaven, and no reasonable degree of cold ; 
and, quite contrary to their custom, that 
the rich do not assist the poor. If they 
heard any body scold his servant, they 
said, ‘ You treat men like dogs.’ No Euro- 
peans have such rigid ideas of the rights of 
property as these people. If one of them 
finds at a distance from home 4a piece of 
wood driven on shore, which he could make 
use of, but which he cannot immediately 
carry with him, he has but to lay a couple 
of stones upon it, and is quite certain that 
nobody will take it away. They are, how- 
ever, sensible of their own worth, and with 
justice ; for once when a Greenlander was 
to receive a reproof, he boldly answered 
the Dane, ‘ First correct your country- 
men, who are wuch worse than we. When 
you have amended them, call me to ac- 
count.’ 

**Those Greenlanders who are still 
Heathens have several wives. One of them, 
a very worthy man, who had enjoyed for 
two years the instructions of the mission- 
ary, said to him one day, ‘Will you bap- 
tize me, priest?’ Answer: ‘ Willingly ; 
but you have two wives.” ‘How! cannot 
I then become a believer?’ ‘‘No.” ‘You 
grieve me, priest. Can I turn away my 
wife? — abandon my children?’ ‘“ Take 


care of yore wife as you have hitherto 
n 


done, only do not live with her as your 
wife.” ‘That is difficult! Will God reject 
me because I will not reject her?’ ‘The 
governors in my country have forbidden me 
to baptize you.” ‘Priest, do not you think 
that the great Governor in Heaven is more 
benevolent than the governors in your 
country? I wish to become a believer, 
and I dare not,’ said he, greatly affected ; 
“but I will nevertheless continue to obe 

God and avoid evil, and I hope that he will 
not reject me when I die.” The mission- 
ary, deeply moved, took his hand, and 
said, “‘ Thy Father and my Father, and the 
Father of us all, be gracious to thee, for 
Jesus Christ’s sake, now and for ever!” 
* Farewell, priest!’ answered he in tears ; 
‘before the great God in Heaven I shall 





see thee again!’—and he went away un- 
baptized, for he could not leave his wife. 

‘In Greenland virgin modesty requires 
that a girl be carried off by her suitor; nay, 
even dragged by the hair, and when she is 
really in his hut, she runs away from him 
again several times, and at —— perhaps 
compels him to give a proof of his affection 
by cutting the soles of her feet in several 
places, that she may be obliged to sit still. 
Those who are baptized, now leave the 
matter to the priest. - The suitor explains 
his wish to him, and the girl is called. 
After some indifferent questions, the clergy- 
man says, “ It will soon be time for you to 
marry.” ‘I will not marry.’ ‘That is a 

ity, for I have a suitor for you.” ‘Whom?’ 

he clergyman names him. ‘ He is good 
for nothing; I will not have him.’ ‘‘ Why 
not? He is young, a good seal-hunter,” &c. 
‘I will not marry; { will not have him.’ 
“Very well, I will not force you; I have 
besides another match for him.”—A pause. 
—The girl sighs—a tear comes into her 
eye—and, at last, she whispers, ‘As you 
will, priest.’ ‘*No, as you will; I do not 
wish to persuade you.” Here follows a 
deep sigh, then a half audible ‘ Yes,’ and 
the affair is settled. 

‘The following is an amusing example 
of presence of mind :—A Greenlander was 
driving a merchant in a sledge across the 
sea upon the ice. On a sudden a storm 
broke the ice in pieces. In such cases the 
Greenlanders abandon the sledge, and save 
themselves by leaping from one piece of 
ice to another; but as the Europeans are 
not able to rs in this manner, the driver 
said very coolly to the merchant, ‘ You are 
not to be saved, but you have pencil and 
paper in your book; tear a piece off, and 
(saying this he stooped down) write here 
upon my back that you are drowned, other- 
wise your people might think I had killed 
you.” The merchant had of course no mind 
either to write or to be drowned, and begged 
him, for God’s sake, not to forsake him. 
‘Very well,’ said the Greenlander, ‘ if -you 
die I can die likewise ;’? and he staid with 
him, and saved him. In the sequel, he 
often joked on this adventure, saying, 
‘You would not write; you were afraid : 
that was droll.’ 

“*A dark side of the character of this 
honest people is uncleanliness.” 

This interesting little pamphlet will 
doubtless make the public eager for the 
extensive work of M. Gieseke, of which we 
have given an account in our 54th Number. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOCKS. 


A Biographical and Critical Dictionary 
of Painters and Engravers, from the 
revival of the Art under Cimabue, &c. 
to the present time. By Michael Bryan. 
2 vols. 4to. pp. 1530. 

We congratulate the lovers of the fine 

arts on the appearance of this import- 

ant publication. It is a work of the 
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utmost utility, and of great magnitude. 
One more wanted, and more ably exe- 
cuted, it is not possible to specify. 

About fifty years have elapsed since 
Pilkington’s Dictionary was produced : 
and thovgh Mr. Fuseli has considerably 
added to, and improved the last edi- 
tions, the imperfections and omissions 
of that publication are too obvious to 
require animadversion. Mr, Bryan has 
enlarged the plan, by introducing the 
history of Engravers ; a material and 
necessary addition, if, as ought to be 
the case in such a work, it is intended 
to submit a general view of the art even 
of painting alone, for painting is essen- 
tially illustrated and perpetuated by the 
labours of the graver. His notices are 
also far nore full and particular; and 
the whole performance contains about 
thrice the quantity of matter which is 
to be found in Pilkington. 

To review a Dictionary is a task very 

different from that of rv ewing a work 
of any other kind. We can merely say 
it is good, or it is indifferent ; it is co- 
pious and accurate, or limited and im- 
perfect. Into Mr. Bryan’s production 
we have looked minutely, and in justice 
have to state, that we discover nothing 
wanting. ‘The industry with which he 
must have travailed is prodigious; and 
it might be boasted of his Dictionary of 
Painters, as of our great lexicographer's 
Dictionary of the language, that one 
individual has performed that in Eng- 
land, and performed it better, which 
numerous societies of learned and scien- 
tific men have hardly been equal to in 
foreign countries. ‘The author, for he 
deserves that name as an honourable 
addition to that of’ compiler, seems to 
us to have been also eminently quali- 
fied for the labour which he undertook, 
by his knowledge of the art, and inti- 
mate acquaiitance with all that is 
known of the ancient masters, as well 
as with the modern schools. Where 
we can venture to put our opinion into 
the scale with his judgment, we find 
ourselves disposed a'most entirely to 
agree with what he says; and where 
there is a difference, it is of the slight- 
est shade, and never in essentials. 
’ But what is the greatest recommen- 
dation of this estimable book—what 
raises it far above the standard of most 
publications of the same sort—is the 
originality of its matter. Mr. Bryan 
has not ‘been contented with pouring 
out of many phials, merely to make one 
large retort of his own. ‘There is much 
of mind and observation in his perform- 
ance. The biographies of many of th 
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principal painters, are distinct and ad- 
mirable treatises on the art itself. We 
may instance the life of Raffaelle, one 
of the most instructive and intelligent 
essays on the style of that “ Prince of 
Painters,” as well as an interesting 
memoir; and, in general, we find not 
only a history of its professors, but a 
history of painting, and a critical exa- 
mination of all the questions which de- 
mand the study of artists and the at- 
tention of connoisseurs. 

Pursuing the only course by which 
we could arrive at a right decision, we 
have compared the lives of a few of the 
eminent painters, with such memorials 
of them as are contained in preceding 
publications, and have no hesitation in 
saying that the present work is out of 
all comparison superior to every thing 
which has gone before it. Besides the 
article on Raffaelle, already noticed, we 
found those on N. Poussin, Guido, Do- 
menichino, Rubens, Van:lyck, Velas- 
quez, Murillo, &c. &e. &e. of the very 
highest class of merit to which such 
subjects can aspire. 

As the nature of these volumes pre- 
cludes us from quotation, we shall sum 
up all by giving them our hearty and 
unqualified approbation. In ‘great 
things they are great, and in minute 
things particular. To all the good qua- 
lities of a dictionary, they superadd an 
enlightened view of their whole sub- 
ject-matter; and the means of that 
artist, or lover of the arts, must be 
inconveniently limited, who does not 
place such a treasure on his shelves. 


Memoirs of the Private Life of my Father, 
by the Baroness de Stael Holstein ; to 
which are added Miscellanies by M. 
Necker, Svo. pp. 416. 

To this life by Madame de Stacl of her 
father there is prefixed a sh wt introduc- 
tion from the pen of M. Benjamin de 
Constant, which is sufficiently French 
in its turn, and panegyrical in its sub- 
stance. The warmth with which it 
speaks is however honourable to his 
feelings; and Madame de Stacl’s post- 
humous work could not have been 
prefaced by a more suitable exor- 
dium. 

The memoir of M. Necker occupies 
little more than one third of the vo- 
lume, and as the chief incidents which 
it records of that minister, who acted so 
prominent a part in the early scenes of 
the French Revolution, are generally 
well known, we shall not be seduced 
even by the beauties of his daughter's 





style into any analysis of its contents. 
Suffice it to say, that no production of 
Madame de Stael’s can be read with 
greater interest; not merely as a fine 
literary composition, but as a delightful 
effusion of genuine filial love. In such 
a production the enthusiasm of sensi- 
bility is sanctified; and in the glowing 
tribute of affectionate eulogy paid to the 
memory of a father, all that criticism 
might cavil at in any other form, 
passes not only without reproach, but 
with admiration. History indeed will 
not copy for its gallery M. Necker’s 
portrait from his danghter’s sketch; but 
it is nevertheless an animated picture, 
and well deserves a place in every pri- 
vate Cabinet.—There it may beam and 
recal to recollection both the father 
and child, refuting the curiously ex- 
pressed idea of the former, on the ob- 
livion after death,—‘‘ Imagine that you 
have seen the crowd which assists at 
your interment, and all is over” — 


The miscellaneous- matter contained’ 


in this volume is peculiarly attractive. 
It displays a philosophical mind, great 
talent, much observation of the world, 
an intimate acquaintance with mankind, 
a penetration into character, and a 
happy faculty for communicating the 
writer s intelligence to others. From 
a multitude of admirably expressed 
thonghts, we shall select a few speci- 
mens in support of our judgment. 


**Otp Men. Old men lead avery pain- 
ful life while they are still in a state to feel 
every thing, to appreciate every thing. The 
smiling prospect of the future is theirs no 
longer, and when they would talk of the 

ast no one will listen to them. Every one 
dashes into the scuffles of the world, runs 
towards the field of battle whence they have 
returned,—’tis much if they condescend to 
salute them as they pass.” 

The following characteristic picture 
will be recognised by every reader who 
mingles in society. 

“* Tue Sutrts oF IGNORANCE IN PLaces 
or Importance. The cenduct of a manin 
public life, occupied in concealing his igno- 
rance, is an absolute system of tactics. It 
is curious to remark his studied silence 
when the conversation turns upon a subject 
which he is conscious he ought to know 
well, and of which he is equally conscious 
that he knows nothing; to see how he 
slinks away when this conversation ap- 
proaches too near him, and the looks of 
the circle around seem to express that they 
are all expectation to hear his opinion. 
He goes up in an absent way to the chim- 
ney-piece, takes up some papers that lie 
there, and begins to look them over 
with profound attention, while, neverthe- 
less, if he hears any thing said on which he 
may venture with confidence to put in a 





word, ’tis so, says he, ewactly so, not taking 
his eyes however from the papers till the 
moment when he can adroitly give another 
turn to the conversation; and to this 
resource he has been obliged to recur so 
often that it has become entirely familiar to 
him.” 

«« Sometimes he will be a little more 
adventurous; and if a debate arises in his 
company upon the period when some 
event of antiquity happened, or upon the 
distance between two large towns, and se- 
veral different opinions on the question are 
supported with equal pertinacity, one 
maintaining, for instance, that it was the 
year 300 before our era, another, that it 
was the year 200, one that the distance 
between the towns was 2000 leagues, ano- 
ther that it was 2400, he will fix the pe- 
riod at the yeaf 250, the distance at 2200 
leagues: this is a medium he ventures to 
take without having any notion whatever 
upon the subject, only he feels confident 
that he cannot be very wide of the mark. 
But with such fortunate opportunities to 
display his knowledge he is not often fa- 
voured. It is more easy for him to termi- 
nate a controversy on any axiom laid 
down, since he has always some common- 
place remark or assertion ready at hand, 
suited to the occasion. Sometimes he takes 
his revenge; and if he happens to have 
been reading in the morning, in the way of 
his business, any paper or papers, through 
which he has acquired some piece of statis- 
tical knowledge, he does not rest till he 
gives the conversation such a turn as will 
enable him to bring it out. Woe, then, to 
any one who thinks he shall pay his court 
to him by making many inquiries upon the 
subject, or who offers some slight objec- 
tion, that he may ask for an explane- 
tion ;—our man of ignorance is already at 
the full length of his tether, he answers 
only by monosyllables, and becomes evi- 
dently out of humour.” 


The following is an affecting tes- 
timony to Louis XVI. 


‘* An ILLustTRiousVictim.—Oh, Louis ! 
Excellent Prince, and the best of men, 
never shall any thing come from my pen 
in which I, as an evidence worthy of 
credit, do not bear testimony to thy vir- 
tues, in which I do not appeal in thy de- 
fence to the only stable judgment, the 
judgment of posterity.—Innocent Victim ! 
if ever there was one—innocent victim, of 
human passions! What an impious sacri- 
fice ! 


“* Toe Despot.—A_ despot can never 
arrive at any sure knowledge of the public 
opinion, for no one will venture to tell him 
an unpleasant truth. He seems always 
ready to say, like the emperor of Mogul 
to his partner at whist, ‘ Play hearts, or 
your head shall be struck off” 

‘* AFFLICTIONS OF THE SOUL.—TLere 
is something so majectic in the afflictions 
of the soul, that we have gen able to in- 
troduce madness upon the stage without 
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any degradation from the dignity of either. 
Let us but figure to hurpelves i afflicted 
mother, who after the loss of a beloved 
daughter, never could divest herself of this 
mania ; whenever she mentioned her daugh- 
ter’s name, she could not forbear adding 
the date of her death: My daughter, who 
died on the 15th of February 1781. This 
simple but affecting recapitulation would 
finish by making every one shudder who 
heard it.”— 





“Tue Fasuion.—The authority of 
fashion is of a very singular nature. 
The ordonnances which eimanate from it 
are pronidignen without noise, yet they 
are heard all the world over, at obeyed 
more scrupulously than Jaws written, and 
published by sound of trumpet. The fashion 
is a king without guards, without a throne, 
without a palace, and yet is always spoken 
of as if it were a visible power; it is that 
the idea is constantly present to the mind 
of every body, that it governs by faith, 
and that it inflicts on miscreants mi dare 
to spurn its jurisdiction, the most formi- 
dable of all punishments in the opinion of 
society, that ofridicule. Thus by a whim- 
sical pre-eminence, the Fashion is obeyed, 
although it is a master whose opinions and 
tastes change at every moment—it is a so- 
vereign universally respected, though it is 
the fashion to be laughing at it conti- 
naally.”— 

Having extracted enough to shew 
the nature of M. Necker’s Miscellanies, 
we have merely to add that this agree- 
able volume concludes with two things 
very good in themselves and of very 
opposite kinds—An ‘ Essay upon the 
Corn Laws,’ and ‘ The Consequeiices 
of a Single Fault,’ aNovel. The latter 
possesses great interest. 





Horace Walpole’s Letters, from 
1736 to 177 
(Concluded.) 
Having already devoted three Numbers 


to this entertaining quarto, we are 
compelled, for variety’s sake alone, to 
bid our adieu to it in the present pub- 
licatiuon.— The narrative of the fate of 
Lori Ferrers is very interestingly given 
in several letters. The first is of the 
28th of January 1760: 

** You have heard, I suppose, a horrid 
story of another kind, of Lerd Ferrers’ 
murdering his steward in the most barba- 
rous and deliberate manner. He sent away 
all his servants but one, and, like that 
heroic murderess, queen Christina, carried 
the poor man through a gallery and several 
rooms, locking them after him, and then 
bid the man kneel down, for he was deter- 
mined to kill him. The poor creature flung 
himself at his feet, but in vain,—was shot, 
and lived twelve hours. Mad as this action 
was from thé consequences, there was no 
frenzy in his behaviour ; he got drunk, and 





at intervals talked of it coolly; but did 
not attempt’ to escape till the colliers beset 
his house, and were determined to take 
him, alive or dead. He is now in the jail 
at Leicester, and will soon be removed to 
the Tower, then to Westminster Hall, and 
I suppose to Tower-Hill—” 


On the 19th April, the trial, which 
lasted three days, is thus described : 


« At first I thought Lord Ferrers 
shocked, but in general he behaved ra- 
tionally and coolly; though it was a strange 
contradiction to see a man trying, by his 
own sense, to prove himself out of his 
senses. It was more shocking to see his 
two brothers brought to prove the lunacy 
in their own blood, in order to save their 
brother’s life. Both are almost as ill-look- 
ing men as the earl; one of them is a 
clergyman, suspended by the Bishop of 
London for being a Methodist; the other 
a wild vagabond, whom they call in the 
country, ragged and dangerous. After 
Lord Ferrers was condemned, he made 
an excuse for pleading madness, to which 
he said he was forced by his family. He is 
respited till Monday fortnight, and willthen 
be hanged, I believe in the Tower; and to 
the mortification of the peerage, is to be 
anatomized, conformably to the late act 
for murder. Many peers were absent; 
Lord Foley and Lord ja attended only 
on the first day; and Lord Huntingdon, 
and my nephew Orford, (in compliment 
to his mother,) as related to the prisoner, 
withdrew without voting. But never was a 
criminal more literally tried by his peers, 
for the three persons who interested them- 
selves most in the examination, were at 
least as mad as he; Lord Ravensworth, 
Lord Talbot, and Lord Fortescue. 

“« May 6th. The extraordinary history 
of Lord Ferrers is closed: he was executed 
yesterday. Madness, that in other coun- 
tries is a disorder, is here a systematic 
character: it does not hinder people from 
forming a plan of conduct, and from even 
dying agreeably to it. You remember how 
the last Ratcliffe died with the utmost pro- 
priety; so did this horrid lunatic coolly and 
sensibly. His own and his wife’s relations 
had asserted that he would tremble at last. 
No such thing, he shamed heroes.- He 
bore the solemnity of a pompous and tedi- 
ous procession of above two hours, from 
the Tower to Tyburn, with as much tran- 
quillity as if he was only going to his own 
burial, not to his own execution. He even 
talked on indifferent subjects in the pas- 
sage ; and if the sheriffs and the chaplains 
had not thought that they had parts to act 
too, and had not consequently engaged 
him in most particular conversation, he 
did not seem to think it necessary to talk 
on the occasion: he went in his wedding- 
clothes, marking the only remaining im- 
pression en his mind. e ceremony he 
was in ahurry to have over : he wasstopped 
at the gallows by the vast crowd, but got 
out of his coach as soon as he could, and 
was but seven minutes on the scaffold, 
which was hung with black, and prepared 
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by the undertaker of his family at their ex- 
pense. There was a new contrivance for 
sinking the stage under him, which did 
not play well; and he suffered 4 little by 
the delay, but was dead in four minutes. 
The mob was decent, and admired him, and 
almost pitied him. With all his mad- 
ness he was not mad enough to be struck 
with his aunt Huntingdon’s sermons. The 
Methodists have nothing to brag of his 
conversion, though Whitfield prayed for 
him, and Bhan about him.” 


There are points both in the circum- 
stances of this extraordinary case, and 
the refiections*to which it leads, which 
seem peculiarly applicable to recent 
murders and suicides. Is it really true 
that in Britain, madness is a system 
rather than a disease ?—We have not 
room for a curious account of a visit 
to the Cock-lane ghost, in which 
Mr. Walpole accompanied the Duke 
of York and several noble Ladies as 
well as Lords. Our author had sense 
enough to laugh at this imposture. 

But the portions of this work which 
strike us-as particularly worthy of at- 
tention, are those which contain the 
remarks of this acute and worldly- 
versed observer on the first indjcations 
of that state of society in France, and 
of that new philosophy, which have 
been consummated under our eyes in 
blood and horror. 

Mr. Walpole visited France in 1765, 
and in several letters he thus speaks of 
what hesaw and noticed at that pericd: 


** Instead of laughing (at Harlequin) 
I sit silently reflecting how every thing 
loses charms when one’s own youth does 
not lend it gilding! When weare divested of 
that eagerness and illusion, with which 
our youth presents objects to us, we are 
but the caput mortuum of pleasure. 

“** Grave as these ideas are, they do not 
unfit me for French company. The pre- 
sent tone is serious enough in conscience. 
Unlueckily the subjects of their conversa- 
tion are duller to me than my own thoughts, 
which may be tinged with melancholy re- 
flections, but I doubt from my constitu- 
tion will never be insipid. he French 
affect philosophy, literature, and _ free- 
thinking ; the first never did, and never 
will possess me; of the two others I have 
long been tired. _ Free-thinking is for 
one’s self, surely not for society ; besides, 
one has settled one’s way of thinkin » OF 
knows it cannot be settled, and for others, 
I do not see why there is not as much bi- 
gotry in attempting conversions from any 
religion as to it.—I dined to-day with a 
dozen scavants, and though all the servants 
were waiting, the conversation was much 
more unrestrained, even on the Old Testa- 
ment, than I would suffer, at my own 
table in England, if a single footman were 
present.” 
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And right too, for these servants in 
France afterwards rewarded their mas- 
ters, for the corruption of their princi- 
ples, by cutting their throats, and drag- 
ging them te the scaffuld. But we 
continue our extracts. 


** Jesuits, Methodists, philosophers, po- 
liticians, the hypocrite Rousseau, the 
scoffer Voltaire, the Encyclopedists, the 
Humes, the Lyttletons, the Grenvilles, 
the atheist Tyrant of Prussia, and the 
mountebhank of history, Mr. Pitt, all are to 
me but impostors in their various ways. 
Fame or interest are their objects ; and 
after all their parade, I think a ploughman 
who sows, reads his almanack, and be- 
lieves the stars but so many farthing can- 
dles created to prevent his falling into a 
ditch as he goes home at night, a wiser 
and more rational being, and I am sure an 
honester, than any of them. Oh! I am 
sick of visions and systems, that shove one 
another aside, and come over again, like 
the figures in a moving picture.” 

The following amusing anecdote is 
related in the next letter. It is in 


French, but will bear an English trans- 
lation : 

** The Canton of Berne ordered all the 
impressions of Helvetius’s ‘‘ Sprrrr” (Es- 
prit) and Voltaire’s ‘* Viner” (Pucelle) 
to be séized. The officer of justice em- 
wore " them came into the council -and 

, . r 


sai eat Lords, after every possible 
research, we can find in the whole city 
only a very few of Spirit, and not one 
Virgin!” 

Having fallen again into the lighter 
reading, we proceed to copy some lines 
by Mr. Walpole, on Lady Mary Coke 
haying St. Anthony's fire in her cheek : 


No rouge you wear, nor can a dart 
From Love's bright quiver wound your heart. 
And thought you Cupid and his Mother 
Would unreyeng’d their anger smother ? 
No, no, from heaven they sent the fire 
That boasts St. Anthony its sire ; 

They pour'd it on one peceant part, 
Influm’d your cheek, if not your heart. 
In vain—for see the crimson rise, 

And dart fresh lustre thro’ your eyes ; 
While rnddier drops and baffled pain 
Enhance the white they meant to stain. 
Ah! nymph, on that unfading face 
With frui pencil Time shall trace ; 
His lines malignant, since disease 

But gives you mightier power to please. 


“* I will conclude my letter with a most 
psoas Aig of Madame de Mailly, which 
cannot eee such a cha a of 
royal es. oing to St. pice, 
after she had lost the king's heart, a person 

ent desired the crowd to make way for 
. Some brutal young officer said *‘ Com- 
ment ! cette Catin la!” She turned to 
then, and, with the most charming mo- 
desty, said, ‘° Messieurs, puisque vous 
me connoissez, priez Dieu pour moi.” 
- With this affecting story we take 
our leave of one of the most amusing 





volumes we ever perused; and have 
only to add, that aKey to all the blanks 
has been published since the appear- 
ance of the Work. 





De Covrci, and other Poems, by James 
Thomson. 8vro. pp. 246. 


We would not rashly deny the influ- 
ence of a name, for we are inclined to 
suspect that the “(Christian and pa- 
tronymic appellations” of our author 
must have had some effect in prompting 
him to the idle trade of poesy. His 

roductions are respectable in style and 
pete te in purpose ; but we cannot 
discover those high and distinctive 
marks of genius which force the stern- 
est critics to exclaim, ‘‘ He was born a 
poet!” The true Parnassus is a rugged 
and peaked mountain; with Mr.Thom- 
son it is a leyel plain, and if, in com- 
pliment to his talent, we should be in- 
duced to exalt it into a table-land, still 
it would not justify exaggerated praises 
or hyperbolical eulogy. We wish to 
give kind, but we must give honest 
opinions. 

There is then considerable merit in 
the tale of De Courci ; there is a laud- 
able feeling’ in all the addresses written 
for public occasions, charities, &c. some 
of which we have heard recited by the 
author; there is often a poetie vein in 
the miscellaneous pieces. 

De Courci js founded on the well- 
known story of the visitor to a castle 
in Provence being disturbed in the 
night by a chained spectre, who turns 
out to be the father of the castle’s lord, 
for many years kept in solitary confine- 
ment by his unnatural son, and who 
confesses that he had himself, when 
young, murdered his own parent. The 
interest of this shocking tale is very 
well maintained, and we extract the 
description of the visiter’s bed and 
chamber as one of the best specimens 
we can give of the writer’s manner. 

** He turned to the bed, and its fashioned date 

Bespoke the remains of departed state ; 

Its eanopied dome the air had shaken, 

For long had its tenant that rest forsaken, 

For asleep more sound and more free from sorrow, 

Disturb’d by no dreaming, and waked by no 
morrow. 

The splendours that once had shone sublime, 

Were defaced by the moth, and the fingers of 
Time :— 

Its ruins the lapse of years betoken, 

Spoil’d of its pride, and its sculpture broken ; 

*Reft of the grandeur it once could claim, 

Like the ing relics of former faine. 

E’en the banners which hung o'er the chimney’s 
height, 

Were shivered and torn in the struggle of fight ; 

And their lances’ pointe that had peril withstood, 

Were red with the rust of a foeman’s blood. 
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*Midst such desolate pomp his heart grew chill, 
And the throb of his pulse was a moment still : 
All was so omiaous, awful, and drear, 

It looked that the dead assembled there, 

And met, unseen by mortal gaze, 

The fleshiess forms of other days— 

Released from their graves when night-shades fall, 
To hold their ghastly carnival,” 

It will be seen that the great Scotish 
minstrel is our author's model, and the 
instances of incorrectness which occur 
in the above example, will shew how 
far inferior he is to his prototype. 

OF the poems entitled Commemora- 
tive Addresses, and delivered a la Fitz- 
gerald at several public Charities, we can 
only say that they share the common lot 
of all such productions. We never yet 
saw one which preserved or merited to 
preserve an existence beyond the fleet- 
ing hour, and the occasion for which it 
was composed. The particularity of 
subject invariably precludes the chance 
of poetic excellence :—a great effect is 
obtained in the first instance over an 
assembly with minds attuned to the 
writer's purpose, and then oblivion en- 
sues. In every attainable respect 
Mr. Thomson has been successful, and 
we wish we could think that every 
effusion of the Muse had done’a thou- 
sandth part of the good, which we 
doubt not each of these addresses has 
done. 

The Miscellaneous Poems are either 
amatory or serious; and in all we 
think a loyal and patriotic mind, and 
a kind heart, observable. We conclude 
with one selection, which may serve as 
a criterion for the rest. 


ROSABELLFE. 
Each mountain was tinged with the Sun’s latest _ 
beam 
Sinking red in the fathomless deep ; 
The pale watch-lights of heaven shed their rays 
o’er the streain, 
And Nature seemed lulled into sleep, 
All was silent and hush’d over lake, lawn, and 
fell, 
Save the whisper that breath'd in a lover's fare- 
well, 
When, at Fate’s stern command, two fond hearts 
doomed to sever, 
Sebastian and Rosabelle parted for ever! 


For-country and kindred he rushed to the strife, 
From the spears of the foe met his doom ! 
Bright glory enshrouded his sunset of life, 
And laurels encircled his tomb :— 
While each zephyr thatsighed for a lover so true, 
Seemed again to repeat his eternal adieu ! 
When at Fate’s stern command two fond hearts 
doom’d to sever, 
Sebastian and Rosabelle parted for ever. 





A Key to Moore's Almanack for 1818, 
&c. &c. pp. 36. 

What, only a shilling for a key to 

Moores’ Almanack!—We would give 
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ten to understand it; i.e. to be able to 
make any thing like sense of its pro- 
found astrological predictions! Alas, 
we look in vain “ the day before and 
day after” for the snow, and the hail, 
and the wind, and the rain, and the 
sunshine, and the storm; they come 
not: and when it should thunder, it is 
calm ; when it should burn, it freezes. 
The variable climate of Britain is the 
d--l and all for meteorological prog- 
nostications. We have nothing like 
monsoons and trade-winds. 

The conjuror to whom we are in- 
debted for this publication, does not 
ask an entire belief in the planetary 
powers. He thinks it possible that a 
girl of eighteen may fall in love inde- 
pendently of the setting of Venus as an 
evening asterisk, or the rising of Saturn 
over her house ; that a robber may cut 
throats in a dark night, though neither 
Mars nor Mercury are visible; and that 
an intelligent gentleman, viz. himself, 
dit ‘‘ a professor of astronomy and the 
mathematics, and a resident member of 
the University of Oxford,’ may write 
a treatise to prove the importance of 
astrology in the nineteenth century, 
and no one fancy that the full moon was 
predominant! That any man, capable 
of expressing his ideas in connected 
language, should in these days sit down 
to argue how much influence this Zo- 
diacal sign, or that starry appearance 
of the firmament, at the hour of one’s 
birth, has upon human actions, is a 
problem not easily solved, unless on 
poetical authority— 

The dog-star rages, nay ‘tis past a doubt, 

All Bedlam or Parnassus is broke out. 

But the author is given ont to be the 
sume whose sensible remarks on the 
appointment of Easter we noticed a few 
weeks since. He therein proved, that 
all time was erroneously computd; 
and now he wants to substantiate not 
only the accuracy of schemes of nativity 
in general, but the especial correctness 
of those calculated upon horoscopes, 
the time of which is not ascertainable ! 
We are convinced that it is quite “es 
same, and leave this sage magician to 
his occult studies, in search of matter 
more instructive. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


BUONAPARTE’S BEES. 
ARMS OF FRANCE, 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Tue article in one of the Numbers of your 
Journal, on Buonaparte’s Bees, having 





heen translated into a foreign Literary 
Journal, has occasioned th follow! 
i meg 


Letter to be written to the Editor, 
I translate for your use. E 


The introduction of bees in the Imperial 
Arms of Buonaparte, has given rise to many 
inquiries and conjectures. The general 
belief is, that the bees were the arms of 
the ancient kingdom ofthe Franks, and 
that the lilies have arisen from a bad imi- 
tation by later artists. However this may 
be, it appears to me that the following 
notice is not quite uninteresting. When I 
examined, in June 1814, the manuscripts 
and antiquities in the small but remarkable 
city library of Lucerne, I found an old, very 
neatly painted book of arms upon parch- 
ment, concerning the age of which I could 
get no information, and which, besides the 
arms of the first ——— houses of Europe, 
contains many of the oldest, partly extinct, 
German and Swiss noble families. Upon 
the first page of this buok are three repre- 
sentations of the French arms. The first 
two are marked Original Arms of the Kings 
of France ;—the third, The Present. In 
the two first there are, instead of three 
lilies, in the same. position, three toads, 
In the first, probably the oldest arms, these 
toads (crapauds) are represented with ana- 
tomical precision ;—in the second, as it ap- 
pears to me, less correctly, so that this 
more careless drawing represents the tran- 
sition to the third or present arms. Con- 
sidering the great pains, the careful execu- 
tion, and the minuteness of the details, it 
cannot be imagined that the transformation 
of the lilies into toads is to be ascribed to a 
silly joke of the painter; it rather seems 
that these three arms were drawn by the 
painter for the purpose of clearly shewing 
the transition from the most ancient arms 
to the present. 

SpaNGenBERG, Dr. and Professor. 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Campripce, Feb. 20.—Lord Viscount 
Normanby and the Hon. John James Per- 
ceval, of Trinity College, were on Wednes- 
day last admitted Honorary Masters of Arts. 

n the same day, Charles Tennyson, Esq. 
of St. John’s College, was admitted Master 
of Arts; John Brown, of Trinity College, 
Bachelor in Civil Law; and Charles Ed- 
ward Kendal, of Trinity College, Bachelor 
of Arts. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

On Saturday last Mr. Brande gave his 
third lecture on chemistry. Having in the 
former lecture treated upon the subject of 
chemical attraction, he now proceeded to 
investigate the causes of the opposite effect, 
viz. the separation of the particles of bodies. 
Of these causes, the first, the most power- 
ful in its operation, and the most universal 
in its agency was, as he stated, heat. He 
observed that the framers of the new no- 
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menclature of chemistry had conceived it 
neces to give it a new name, because 
they said the word heat was ambiguous, and 
was some ‘imes used to express the sensation 
occasioned by heat, as well as the cause, and 
therefore they had introduced the term ca- 
loric, to denote the latter. Mr. B. was by 
no means convinced of the necessity of this 
alteration; if any such existed, why not 
adopt new terns for light, electricity, &e.? 
which words were used not only in common 
conversation, but in scientific: | e to 
express both cause and effect, without any 
inconvenience or confusion, that he was 
aware of, having resulted. The introduc- 
tion of new terms, where anabsolute neces- 
sity did not exist, appeared to him highly 
injurious to science; because it led to a 
kind of Babylonish confusion of language, 
which sometimes made men, possessing 
reat knowledge of the subject, almost un- 
intelligible to each other. Mr. Brande 
then proreeded to er whe pent of ms in 
se ting the particles of, or expandin 
solids, liquids aid gases, and illustrated hie 
peenestinns by numerous experiments. 
n noticing the expansion of liquids by heat, 
and their contraction by cold, he said there 
was one exception to this general law, and 
that exception existed in the case of water ; 
if water were heated, it would, like other 
liquids, expand, and if cooled it would con- 
tract, but only toacertain degree. If water, 
for instance, were reduced from the tempe- 
rature of sixty to fifty, it would, like other 
liquids, contract ; if from fifty to forty, it 
would obey the same law; but. if reduced 
below forty, instead of contracting, like 
other liquids, it would expand, and con- 
tinue to do so until it became solid. This 
deviation from the general law was most 
beneficial in its effects, because if water, as 
it gave out its heat, continued tu contract, 
the natural consequence would be, that 
when our lakes, ponds and rivers were 
frozen, they would become one solid body 
of ice, and the fish must all be necessarily 
destroyed. But when the atmosphere was 
at a temperature of thirty-two, the sur- 
face of the water, by expanding and 
arting with its heat, became converted 
into ice, while the lower parts of the water 
remained (except in extreme cases) at 
a temperature of little less than forty, a 
temperature in which fish lived without 
difficulty.* Water, Mr. B. observed, was 
abad conductor of heat, so bad a one in- 
deed that it was supposed by Count Rum- 
ford to be absolutely a non-conductor ; but 
in this supposition he was not correct. 
When water was placed over a fire it did 
not become heated hy its own power of con-’ 
ducting the heat through itself, but from 
the change of the position of its: particles, 
for when those at the bottom became 
heated, they from their levity rose to the 
top, and gave place to others, which. in 


* Is not this doctrine somewhat at variance 
with the acknowledged fact, a fact’ indeed en- 
larged. upon by Mr. Brande in the subsequent 
part of his lecture, that the warmer, and conse- 
quently the lighter particles of water, always rise 
to the surface ?>—Ed. 








their turn became also heated, and so on, 
until every particle of the water obtained 
heat by being brought in contact with the 
heated bottom of the vessel on the fire. 
But if the heat were applied to the top in- 
stead of the bottom ot a vessel containing 
water, the heat would certainly in time be 
conveyed to the bottom ; but so very slowly 
that, as he before observed, it escaped the 
observation of Count Rumford. The rea- 
son of this was-obvious ; when the particles 
of the water at the top became heated, their 
levity was increased, and consequently they 
could not descend and displace others ; the 
water therefore could not become heated by 
a change in the position of the particles, as 
wag the case when the heat was applied to 
the bottom of a vessel, because the ob- 
vious effect of the application of heat at the 
top was to keep all the particles in their 
places. 

We cannot pretend, in the small space 
which it is in our power to allot to this sub- 
ject, to detail or even to allude to all the 
points which Mr. B. explained and eluci- 
dated in the course of this lecture :—he 
described the operation of heat upon pendu- 
jums, by the dilation or contraction of the 
metal or substance of which they were made, 
and pointed out the means which had been 
adopted to remove or at least to diminish 
that inconvenience ; and he explained the 
principle of thermometers, common as well 
as differential, &c. He concluded with 
some observations on the manner of heating 
and ventilating apartments and large build- 
ings, and entered into a minute detail of 
the plan which had been adopted for that 
purpose at Covent Garden theatre, which 
appeared to him highly ingenious, and per- 
fectly calculated to effect the object pro- 
posed. 

The lecture room was, as usual, crowded. 





MECHANICS. 


Moveaste Axe For Carriacrs.—A 
Bavarian of the name of Lankensperger 
having invented an axle of this description, 
has transmitted his model to Mr. Acker- 
man, who has secured it bya patent. It 
seems to us to pevomes many and great ad- 
vantages ; in allowing the carriage to turn 
within a very limited space ; in diminishing 
the draught, by permitting a shorter build ; 
in lessening the risk of overturning; in 
giving greater strength and simplicity to 
the axle; and in adding to the lightness and 
beauty of the carriage altogether. These 
improvements are attested from the expe- 
rience of a number of carriages built at 
Munich, and which have run for more than 
twelve months. Without plates we find it 
impossible to describe the alterations made, 
but as there are many carriages constructing 
on the new principle in London, the plan 
will soon_be practically placed before the 
public. The chief feature is a sway-bar 
cae to the fore-axle, which by means of 

inges, Lignan a motion shortening the 
turn of the fore-wheels more than one half, 


since instead of performing that arc of a 
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circle, the radius of which is equal to half 
the length of the usual axle, they perform 
merely the revolution prescribed by the 
new moveable axle on which they are con- 
structed. . 





THE ALISMA PLANTAGO. 


By recent accounts from Russia and Ger- 
many, it appears that the Alisma-Plantago, 
or water-plantain, is now, in those countries, 
regarded as an infallible cure for a 
bia. An experiment. recently made by J. 
de Saint-Do, Curate of La Chevrolliere, 
(in the Department of the Lower Loire), 
appears to confirm its virtues. 

About the 15th of last December, two 

oung cows were bitten by a mad dog; one 
in particular was wounded in a severe way. 
The Alisma-Plantago was immediately ap- 
plied as a remedy. Jf. de Saint-Do suc- 
ceeded in administering to the cow which had 
been most severely bitten, a certain quan- 
tity of the dried root; the other, which 
could only be brought to swallow a very 
small dose, died of the hydrophobia a few 
days after. The former animal has not, up 
to the present moment, manifested any 
symptoms of disease. 

This experiment seems calculated to re- 
move every doubt respecting the advan- 
tages arising from the use of the Alisma- 
Plantago, as a cure for hydrophobia among 
the human species. 





PRUSSIC ACID. 


The Annales de Chimie et de Physique con- 
tinue to publish usefal results of the study 
of the physical sciences. The last Number 
contains an interesting article on Prussic 
Acid, which appears to he the most active 
of all poisons. 

The extremity of a narrow glass tube, 
lightly steeped in a phial containing a few 
drops of pure Prussie Acid, was introduced 
into the mouth of a stout dog: the tube 
had no sooner touched the tongue of the 
animal, than he made two or three violent 
and precipitate inspirations, and instantly 
fell lifeless. It was impossible to discover 
any trace of irritability in his muscular loco- 
motive organs. 

On another occasion, afew atoms of acid 
were applied to the eye of a dog; the 
effects were similar to those already de- 
scribed, and almost.equally sudden. 

A drop of acid, mixed with four drops.of 
alcohol, were injected into the jugular vein 
of athird dog; the animal “ instantly fell 
dead, as though he had been struck with a 
bullet or a thunder-bolt.” 

Finally, pure Prussic Acid, prepared av- 
cording to the process of M. Gay-Lussac, is 
undoubtedly the most active and most 
promptly mortal of all known poisons. For- 
tunately, the preparation of this poison is 
difficult. Even when obtained, it is almost 
impossible to preserve it. The ordinary 
temperature of the atmosphere discomposes 
it, and deprives it of its poisonous qualities. 





THE FINE ARTS. 


ARTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION, 

Our Readers will have remarked, 
from the advertisement repeated in our 
columns, that the fourth Anniversary 
of this excellent Institution is to be 
held next Thursday. From the in- 
terest this Journal takes in whatever 
eencerns the Fine Arts, it will not be 
thought improper that we warmly re- 
commend the approaching meeting to 
the regard of the lovers and patrons of 
British talent. Custom has rendered 
it expedient to eat and drink together 
on such oceasions: We have no objec- 
tion tothis remnant of Runic rite, which 
is derived from our Northern ancestry ; 
but there may be those who think it 
unnecessary to blend festivity with be- 
nevolence. We hope if there are any 
such, they will send: it will be an 
agreeable speculation to contrast their 
humanity with the liberality of those 
who come. We should be ashamed to 
offer grave or pathetic appeals in be- 
half of this Institution. It speaks for 
itself—it is ‘‘ for the Relief of decayed 
Artists in the United Kingdom, and_ their 
Widows and Orphans.’ These names 
must reach every heart; and a Briton’s 
heart and purse stvings always draw 
together. : 





THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
No. 4. 


CCXXVIT. Peasant Girt.—CCXXXV. 
One or Tur Fatnees or tur Cavrcn 
EXPOUNDING THE sacrED Books. 

M. A. Shee, R.A. 

The latter picture has great energy both 
of character and pencil; it is vigorous, 
clear, and possesses a rich tone of colour- 
ing. We think, however, it has too much 
of the individuality of portrait, fur a sub- 
ject so generalized in the catalogue title, 
and thence leading us to expect one of 
Gnuido’s Doctors of the Church, rather than 
a likeness limited in eyery way, except in 
the mechanical execution of its creator. 
We turn with greater pleasure to its com- 
panion, No. CEXXVIE which is of so op- 
posite a kind, that we might call_ these 
a pair of pictures from contrast. Ta the 
placid innocence of this Peasant Girl, we 
observe the soul at rest: equally free from 
doubt and disputation, she seems the symbol 
of purity, carrying the assurance of a quiet 
Spirit into the advance of years.—We make 
no apology for remarks of this sort; it is 
the best effect of art to provoke the mind 
to such contemplations as seem to give a 
reality to picture, and interest the beholder 
in the future destiny of that which has no 


existence but in the illusion o f the moment, 
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inspired by theartist's skill : and who more 
than Mr. Shee has contributed to ‘‘ magnify 
the art, and make it honourable;” or has 
endeavoured by his literary labours to re- 
move the prejudices against modern paint- 
ing, and to fix the mind the more 
exalted, and less upon the Epicurean, part 
of the profession? by which we mean all 
those minor merits which are to be found 
in mere combinations of form, or colour, 
or some petty peculiarity, hardly worth 
notice in comparison with the soul of paint- 
ing, which consists of much higher. attri- 
butes. 5 

We are happy in an opportunity of paying 
our tribute to the literary and pictorial at- 
fainments of Mr. Shee. The back-ground 
of this fascinating performance is sweetly 
handled; there is a fluency of pencil, and 


a transparency of colour, which borders in- | | 


deed a little upon manner in the artist, and 
upon the artificial in the art; but this clear- 
ness of colouring, and purity of pencil, are 
so difficult of acquirement, that they are 
equally difficult to forego when once ac- 
uired: neither is it an easy. matter to fix 
the precise boundary where these should 
end, and a more loose and equivocal style 
be adopted. In that before us there are no 
ca nts ; no shrinking from the light 
into those vbscurities which are as often 
caleulated to hide faults, as to produce 
effect. If Mr. Shee sins, he sins in the 
face of day. ; 
XXI. Tue Four Evanceuists. 
Martin Cregan. 

This subject has been treated so often by 
Italian and Flemish masters, and with so 
much skill, that if the artist, whose picture 
is before us, has not seen any of them, we 
heartily wish he had; and our second wish 
is, if he has seen them, that he had made a 

ood use of his knowledge. At any rate 
e ought to have produced characters more 
suitable to the preconceived ideas of these 
sacred personages. As it is, we can hardly 
imagine any thing more foreign, either in 
rson or expression ; and there ix a quaint- 
hess in the principal figure, looking out of 
the picture, which allies it to the ridiculous. 
-As there is however much talent displayed 
in other parts of this performance, we ven- 
ture to anticipate better things from the 
same easel. 


No. XVI. Evrnrosynr.—CXI. Heap or 
a Warrnior.—CLXXVII. Baccuana- 
wans, a Sketch.—W. Etty. 

In all sketches something more or less is 

left for the imagination to supply; and the 

artist or the amateur fill up the voids, and 
make allowance for all deficiencies. This 
artist has need for these allowances in his 

Bacchanalians.. He has engaged, throu 

this sample, in no easy task; and by the 

violence of his blue, wliich should serve as 

a scale to work up to, has much to achieve. 

But not to prejudge any ormance in 

this state, we shall leave Mr. Etty, in the 

hope that he may acquit himself satisfac- 
, Should he think of trove Soe de- 

n any further. The E yhe, which 

been before exhibited, is a sacrifice of 


bas 





to ex t. On the Warrior's 
ead we will not make war. 


CCXLIT. Exisa sy tHe WILDERNESS. 
W. Allston. 


This proof of wild desolation is another 
proof of great talent. In our former notice 
of this artist, we were rather surprised into 
admiration, than borne out in a continued 
inerease on deliberate examination. The 
style of his Uriel belongs to a school in 
which correctness of drawing was an im- 
portant and essential ingredient. We were 
therefore willing to hope that this young 
and aspiring artist may not he misled to 
suppose that the extraordinary in art can 
compensate for the want of accurate 
know of the human form which sub- 
jects of this kind demand. Correct draw- 


ing ie & sine qua non. 
e the more readily allude to defeets, as 
we are not disposed to retract our applause 
from either that work or from the picture 
before us, which we have viewed with criti- 
cal care and attention. Here is a severity 
of style appropriate to the subject, and the 
imagination expatiates on the sublimity of 
solitude. Sterility is a striking feature of 
the scene; and the rude ‘and scathed 
branches of the trees flung across the can- 
vas, are brought to contrast strongly with a 
sky of no mean character; which, while it 
perfectly accords with the dignity of the 
promnots lot, is equally true to nature. 
ere is a little of hardness in some of 
these branches, which are in opposition to 
the brightness of the clouds. This seems 
to us to arise principally from the darkest 
parts of the shadows being carried to the 
edges, instead of falling more upon the 
centre of the substance, from which cause 
they do not appear to separate sufficiently 
from the back-ground. The colouring is 
simple and judicious ; and there is, in truth, 
a something vf Salvator in this landseape, 
which, not. reaching his  eeomy grandeur, 
is so mingled with the Caracci manner, as 
to shew us that Mr, Allston at least dips at 
the fountain of inspiration, and therefore 
affords us high expectations of his future 
progress. 
CCXLII. Tur Vestry.—CCXLIV. Pre- 
PARING FOR THE Fair.—Wm. Ingalton. 
Pope Ganganelli, a patron of the arts, 
though not of Protestant vestries (albeit a 
liberal ) when consulted by a young 
painter, mo m he protected, gave him this 
cheering opinion, that having expression, he 
ee the first quality in art, and there- 
fore must succeed. Upon the same ground 
we congratulate Mr. Ingalton on his accom- 
ees indispensable reyes in paint- 
ng, not doubting but that the other quali- 
ties of colouring, chiaro-scuro, relief, &c. 
will be added in due time The Vestry is 
of great interest. It is too familiar, we 
fear, to artists, as well as other men, in 
more ware than one, not to enter into’ all 
our assoGiations, an( undoubtedly furnishes 
a timate subject for the pencil. Mr. 
Ingalton has, however, forsaken the most 
hackneyed humorous path. His vestry is 
held for the purpose of dealing out the 
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parish dole to the poor and wretched ; and 
a selected for this charity, are 

with every circumstance of varied 
misery, both in garb and feature. It is 
evident that he has drawn from real life, 
and his drama, if not highly finished, has 
all the excellence of truth and nature. His 
avoidance of positive colour is too singular ; 
and his story not carried him out in 
this picture, it would have shared the fate of 
“* Preparing for the fair,” which is bald and 
unmeaning. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 








SUDDEN DAY. 
Written on the anniversary of King Charles's martyrdom. 
Rudely above the Eastern hills, the Sun 
Burst on the world—no gradual beam he shed, 
As to proclaim his coming—no faint streaks 
Of morning light (parting the clouds) were seen 
To steal along, as by surprise to take 
The stars, then lingering in the West—No veil 
Of roses (such Aurora scatters ‘round 
When she unbars heaven's gates) spread its soft 


tint 

Over the skies—but the dark form of night 
Startled, or struck, as by some wizard’s wand, 
Cc in a moment—The day broke at once— 
Swift as he leaves the tropic heavens, the Sun 
Rose, and dilated stood upon the mountains— 
Red—but in full and burning power.—It seem’d 
wa this be said?) that God's eternal eye 

idened in horror—or, in angry doubt, 
Stared on the deeds of men, 





IMITATION OF A SCHOOL OF MODERN POETRY. 
An attempt at the Simple. 


What! Stranger, have you never heard 
Of the Lady under the holly-tree ? 

The tale is sad, and will make you weep,— 
It always does me. 


This Lady had a little dog, 
’Twas of King Charles's breed, 

And she loved him as well, as no tongue can tell, 
Aye, very much indeed ! 


But poor little Pompey was taken ill, 
And eke looked wondrous faint ; 

“ Qh! go for the Doctor,” the Lady she cried, 
** To remove this sad complaint.” 


So the Doctor he came and felt his pulse, 
And held up his watch to his eye, 

“ Pair Lady, twelve ounces of blood must he lose, 
Or your little dog will die.” 


But little Pompey grew very weak. 
And cke looked F eiom faint, , 

“ Oh! go for another Doctor, I pray, 
To remove this sad complaint.’ 


So the Doctor he came, and felt his pulse, 
‘* Fair Lady, he’s very ill, 

Some stren ing medicine he must have ;” 
—And he gave him a mercury pill. 


But poor little Pompey still grew weak, | 
And eke looked wondrous faint, 

“ Oh! go for another Doctor, I pray, 
To remove this sad complaint.” 


So the Doctor he came, and looked very grave 
‘And be held up his cane to his nose, est 
“* Some opening physic he must have, 

His system to compose.” 
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Then he gave him a potion, and gave him a lo- 
tion 
Whilst he gave dismal cries, 
And the little dog died as dead as a door-nail, 
And twisted his gooseberry eyes ! 


‘¢ Oh! wretched!—that my little dog, 
Lately in health so well, 

Should thus die suddenly by death ! 
In-com-pre-hen-si-ble ! 


“ His body shall be opened 
To find the dreadful cause ; 
Pompey shall be buried with great pomp— 
Aye! bless his little paws !” 
Then the Surgeon came, and he took out his knife, 
And made a great hole in his side ; 
The blood trickled down, and ’tis dreadful to 
think - 
What a terrible sight he espied ! 


For out of his stomach a tape-worm there came, 
Full seventy yards or more, 

And he twisted about the throat of the Surgeon, 
And strangled him on the floor! 


“ Ah! fool that I was,” the Lady she cried, 
“ Ah! silly foolish thing, 

J ought to have known that Pompey had worms, 
And sent for Doctor Ching. 


“ If I had sent for Doctor Ching, 
I might have blessed the day; 
For he would have cured Pompey with his patent 
worm-destroying lozenges, 
—I dare say. 


“ Dolly! deny me to all my friends, 
My grief it is increased, 
Three nights and three days without sleep will I 
watch 
By the corpse of the deceased. 


“ Go carry the Surgeon into the garden, 
And bury him, since he is dead: ” 

So the gardener made a deep hole with his spade, 
And the Surgeon was bu-ri-ed. 


So the Lady she locked herself into her room, 
For her grief it was increased ; 
And three nights and three days without sleep 
did she watch, 


By the corpse of the deceased ! 


And when the fourth day it came, 
Dolly went to her Lady’s door, 

But found it was lock-ed, and then she knock-ed 
Full seventy times or morc! 


But she did not attend to the seventy knocks, 
As she lay upon her bed, 

Which is not much to be wondered at— 
Poor lady !—she was dead! 


Then Dolly forced the door with her fist, 
And into the room she went, [flutter, 
And she opened the shutter in a very great 
For she was ready to faint. 


And ah! and oh! what a sight she saw, 
Dear me! ’twas very shocking ! 

The Lady was dead, as she Jay on her bed, 
And had stifled herself in her stocking. 


Pompey lay stretched within her arms, 
Reclined was her head, ‘ 

His precious limbs were cold and stiff, 
And the whites of his eyes wére red ! 

When Dolly saw these doleful sights, 
She felt a-shiver-ed, 

And went in a fit as dead as a stone, 
And pitched upon her head. 


And her head it was split into twenty pieces, 
Which truckled about the floor, 


And from the wound the blood flowed around, 
Full seventy yards or more ! 





But Dolly did not complain at all; 
Indeed she could not speak: 

One eye was hanging against the wall, 
And t’other hung on her cheek! 


Well !—into one coffin the bodies were placed, 
And buried under the Holly ; 

This excellent Epitaph graved on the grave,— 
** The Lady—her '‘Dog—and Dolly !"’ 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


FRENCH MANNERS. 

A DAY ON THE BANKS OF THE SEINE. 

Si vacat et placide rationem admittitis, edam. 
Juvenal, Sat. 1. 

Human life is composed of thought and 
action : in old age the latter faculty is merely 
a measured oscillation from one want to 
another. 

The young Count de Glaneuil, nephew to 
Madame de L—, called upon me this 
morning. ‘‘ I can’t account,” said he, as 
he entered my apartment, ‘‘ for the way in 
which time flies in Paris. I promised mysel 
the pleasure of seeing you a fortnight ago. 
We live, as it were, in the same fda 
we are divided only by a little ‘terrace: 
and yet, upon my honour! I thought I 
never again should have an opportunity of 

iving you a call.”—‘ Indeed, my dear 

ount, I have been even more occupied 
than you—I run the risk of forfeiting eve 
pleasure you teach me to expect.. But, all 

ersonal interests apart, you, Count, are 
independent of every kind of business, free 
from all occupation, except such as you 
think fit to create for yourself, and the ab- 
solute master of your time, and. yet you 
cannot arrange the use of it according to 
your own inclination?’—‘‘ Pardén me, I 
arrange it in the best possible way; but I 
know not how it is, when evening arrives, I 
usually find all the plans I had formed in 
the morning unexecuted. 

** For instance, would you wish to know 
what were my strate arrangements ? 
Here are my tablettes, I will read them: 

** At ten o’clock to call on M— (you see, 
Sir, I did intend to call on you, for it is 
written down)—at eleven precisely, to pay 
a visit to Madame de Berville, who means 
to remain only two days longer in Paris, 
and whom I would not miss seeing on an 
account. At one, to go to the College de 
France, to hear the lectures of M.M. An- 
drieux and Villemain. At three, to call on 
my attorney, to arrange some family busi- 
ness of the utmost importance. At four, 
at home, with my master for the oriental 
languages—(that’s a study to which I haye 
taken a particular fancy of late.) At six, 
to dine at the Marais, at Madame Reimzey’s 
with some of the most distinguished scholars 
and literati in town. in te even.ag, to 
the Francois, where Phéidre is announced. 
After the play, to Madame L—’s, where I 
shall meet . .- IT am determined 
not to play; I’ll make my escapé whenever 
they sit down to cards.—To return home 
before twelve, and read till three in the 
morning. 

«Such were my plans: now Sir, hear 
how they were executed. 





‘¢ | happened to be out late on the pre- 
ceding evening ; it was half past ten before 
my valet entered my chamber : I was con- 
sequently compelled to renounce the plea- 
sure of waiting upon you that morning. 
Except in that instance, I was determined 
not to depart from my arrangements. Par- 
ticular business, however, rende’ it ne- 
cessary that I should he at the Mauebourg 
Saint-Germain at eleven o'clock. ”Twas 
near twelve before I reached the residence 
of Madame de Bervilie; unluckily for me, 
punctuality is one of the many good quali 
ties which distinguish this lady. Instead 
of a good hour, which I haped to have 
spent in her oe arriving just as 
x aol going to breakfast, I could enjoy only 
for a few minutes the pleasure of seeing 
and conversing with that most charming 
creature. - ‘ “a 

“As a punishment for my igence, 
Fate wtshand that, on taking aden of the 
most lively, elegant, and amiable woman jin . 


f | all France, I should meet with the most ex- 


travagant of men. M. d’Aubignuc (who 
has turned military officer since the conclu- 
sion of peace, and who fancies himself a 
rofound historian and politician, because 

e knows by heart the Capitularies of 
Charlemagne, and the Treatise on Fiefs) 
took me by the arm, and absolutely 
dragged me by force to breakfast with him. 

«To those -who can for any length of 
time derive amusement from the contem- 
plation of folly and vanity, carried to the 
very utmost point of extravagance, a seat 
at the breakfast table of A7. and Madame 
@ Aubignac would prove an infinite grati- 
fication. I have long been accustomed to 
hear absurdities on public affairs; but the 
conversation of M.and Madame @ Aubig- 
nac proved to me that folly was boundless. 
The Lady endeavoured to convince me that 
there is no human sentiment which party 
spirit may not annihilate in the heart of 
a woman, who is no longer accessible to 
other passions. I might have made an 
effort to endure the political absurdities 
with which the husband fatigued my pa- 
tience; but I was not prepared to listen to 
all the vile maxims which the wife set forth, 
and which she always concluded with, ’7%s 
a lamentable reflection, but there the matter 
must end... It certainly did end, in 
forcing me to be excessively unpolite. I 
rose, and rather unceremoniously quitted 
this abode of folly, with a full determina- 
tion never to enter it again. 

**T next proceeded to. the College de 
France, hoping that the lectures of. two 
celebrated professors would dissipate the 
ill-humour into which the infatuated couple 
had thrown me.’ I arrived just in time to 
meet the company, who had enjoyed the 
gratification of hearing their learned dis- 
courses. This vexed me exceedingly—I 
recollected that I had an appointment at 
my attorney’s. The party 1 found assem- 
bled there, were unconsciously laying the 
foundation for five or six interminable law- 
slits respecting an affair which, with a 
little honesty and common sense, might 
have been settled in half an hour. 
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“« The vexations of every kind which I 


ry 
had experienced during the + 80 
disordered my mind, t entirely forgot 
my master of oriental lan . [went 
to take the bath. I desired the waiter to 
bring mea book, and the blockhead had 
the stupidity to give me Lady Montagu’s 
Letters, in which 1 read such a deseription 


of the oriental baths, as served to make me: 


feel all the deficiencies of our own. 

“* T returned home to dress for the even- 

. My mother wished that I should dine 
at home; but I*had passed my word to 
Madame de Reimzey, and I wiinl not, for 
all the world, have neglected an invitation 
which was to procure me the pleasure of 
meeting several men of learning, foreigners 
as well as French, with whom | felt the 
ae wish to become acquainted. 

‘** I unfortunately happened to pass by 
the Café Riche, in front of which several 
young gentlemen of my acquaintance were 
standing to look at a horse, which a groom 
was pacing along the doulerart. 

** One of them immediately recognised 
me, and begged that I would sep for one 
moment, first to give him my opinion on 
the horse, which he was on the point of 
purchasing, and for which the owner de- 
manded a very considerable price. I was 
in haste; but among friends there are cer- 
tain little services which cannot with good 
grace be refused, particularly when one re- 
ceives a compliment in the very request that 
is made. 

‘* I have the reputation of being a great 
connoisseur in horses; I supported my 
claim to it on this occasion, by detecting a 
fault in one of the horse’s feet. The dis- 
putes to which this discovery gave rise, he- 
tween the horse-jockey and me, were of 
tolerably long duration, and from the cer- 
tainty of being too late for my engagement 
at the house where I was expected, I de- 
termined to dine with my friends at the 
Restaurateur’s. 

‘** Our repast was extremely noisy and 
disagreeable. The most insignificant trifles 
were treated as matters of the utmost im- 
portance... My friends hoped ‘to avoid all 
_ disagreement, by the prohibition of politi- 

eal discussions, yet they contrived to enter 
into pretty warm disputes about the candi- 
dates of the Academy, the fine English 
horse called the Regent, steam-boats, and 
Madame Sacchi. 1 slipt off unnoticed, 
whilst the champagne was in free. circu- 
lation. 

‘* The.two first acts of Phéidre were over 
when I arrived at the Francois, and I con- 
sequently lost ‘the admirable scene of the 
declaration, which Madame Duchenois plays 
with a superiority of talent, which perhaps 
no other actress ever ined in the same 

The theatre was crawded to excess ; 

got a very bad seat; and feeling no great 
inclination to hear the Marivauduge, which 
was announced for the second piece, I 
proceeded to the Opera. There they were 
— a vaudeville. I went to the 
tre de Vaudeville, where they were 
playing a farce. I hastened to the Varietés, 
where they were just finishing a wretched 





show, unworthy of a party of mountebanks 
at a provincial fair. 

«* At half past ten'l proceeded to Madame 
L—’s, where I hoped to find some compen- 
sation for all the ennui and distress of a 
most insipid and fatiguing day. From a few 
words which fell from Madame de Sesanne 
on the preceding night, I learned that she 
was to spend the evening at her aunt’s. I 
know of no greater happiness than to be 
near Madume de Sesanne. .. . ; but she 
never fails to attend a first appearance at 
the Opera Comigue.. 1 therefore thought 
myself certain of reaching Madame L—’s 
before her... But I had now to endure 
a fresh disappointment, more cruel than 
all the rest: Madame de Sesanne, who had 
left the theatre after the first act of the 
Marriage Secret, arrived at her aunt’s a 
full hour before me; and being piqued at 
my want of attention, had Be: | herself at 
a revirsi table, in such a situation, that I 
could not possibly get near her. This bit 
of caprice, in which I thought vanity had 
more share than sentiment, induced me to 
attempt a little act of revenge, of which I 
was completely the dupe: I seated myself 
at the farther extremity of the drawing- 
room, near a young lady, to whom Tad. 
dressed, with an air of mystery, the most 
gallant things I could think of; ‘ You may 
go on, Sir, (said she, with a mischievous 
smile, at the same time casting her eyes 
towards Madame dé Sesanne) ’tis all to no 

urpose, I assure you we neither of us be- 
ieve a word you say.’ This repartee put 
me completely out of countenance... I 
potions 4 anxiously seeking to catch the 
glance which Madame de Sesanne cruelly 
persisted in withholding. 

** The Chevalier de Glayeuer quitted the 
drawing-room immediately after me. ‘ You 
are departing betimes, Count,’ said he, as 
we descended the stairease,—** Yes, I have 
several letters to write this evening”— 
«Come, come, my dear Count, are you 
silly enough to pout like a child, about an 
affair of this sort—I will furnish them with 
a hearty laugh to-morrow, depend on it. 
Take my advice: Come along with me: 
you shall run halves with me at play—we 
shall each of us win fifty louis, and we'll at 
least shew these Ladies that we are not at 
the mercy of their caprice.’ Partly through 
vanity, partly through persuasion, I yielded 
to this invitation: I played, and, like a block- 
head, lost three hundred louis. I returned 
home at three in the morning, without having 
supped, out of humour with myself, dis- 
satisfied with every body else, and tormented 
by the vexatious reflection, that my whole 
life is, in a great measure, composed of 
days similar to the one which I have just 
described to you.” 








THE DRAMA. 

Kine’s Tueatre.—The novelty of this 
Theatre is a Ballet.—Zephyr, or ‘‘ Le re- 
tour du Printemps,” a trifle, but with the 
elegance of French trifling. Zephyr, who 
has the misfortune to be always in love, 
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meets Chloris, a sylvan beauty ; he wanders 
round her, beguiles her with inimitable 
dancing; so are ladies won; and succeeds 
in inspiring her, as is his talent, with sud- 
den passion. She devotes herself wholly to 
her admirer, and they pass their time in 
twining arms, and rosebuds, and the usual 
wise employments of seeure fondness. But 
Zephyr is a proverbial flutterer, and from 
Chloris, or to give her a higher title to 
captivation, from A/ilanie, he wings his 
way to the first nymph who crosses his 
path. Nothing could be a clearer proof of 
his fickleness, for the new enchantress is 
no less than Mademoiselle Volet, on whom 
so many wagers are nightly laid in the pit, 
‘‘ whether she dances asleep or awake.” 
This fair Somnambulist carries him off, and 
he floats round her like adream. But even 
her soporifics cannot tame his pinion, he sees 
another who seems the very antipodes of the 
_ and pacific Volet, and is instantly in 
ull flight. What may enamour him in 
Mademviselle Lebreton must be left to 
himself to discover. But Milanie had ex- 
hausted all the charm of bright eyes and 
brilliant movement, and Vole¢ had left all 
the languors of all the languid at an im- 
measurable distance. Yet there was some 
interest in the new fascinator, for his wan- 
dering spirit; extreme delicacy of limb 
might have urged him into the = 
passion for extreme solidity of pedestal, 
and Volet’s Roman magnitude of nose 
might have exhausted him into extravagant 
admiration of its total absence. At all 
events he falls in love, portentous as it 
might appear in a pai with Lebreton. 
Here again he grows weary, and after 
having worn out all the miracles, and all 
the monstrosities, falls in love with the 
whole ‘‘ corps de ballet,” the ‘* general 
camp, pioneers and all.” Cupid descends 
indignant at the monopoly, seizes him, 
binds his wings, gives him over to the jus- 
tice of the women, those natural tyrants, 
and only pardons him on condition of his 
marrying Chloris, who becomes the god- 
dess Flora. 

This is a remarkably pretty dancing 
pantomime,—the scenery graceful and in- 
genious, and some of the dances admirable. 
Milanie exhibits to peculiar advantage ; 
Baptiste, with the ugliest visage of even 
any Frenchman we have seen, is unfit for 
Zephyr, except for his showy legs, which 
make him fit for any thing in the style of 
female captivation, pirouettes superbly. 
The rest are as usual, and the whole effect 
is picturesque and popular. 





Drury Lanr.—The Bride of Abydos 
was so replete with attractions on Tuesday 
last, that the bills of that day stated, that 

“« In consequence of the increasing and 
almost unprecedented demand for places, 
and the great _—— of the audiences on 
the nights of the Bride of Abydos, wxicH 
will be repeated on every night till further 
notice.” . 

Not expectin mmar from the erudite 
Committe, 95 Sal not quarrel with their 





‘ which’ being a relative pronoun indepen- 
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dent of all relation, nor e that the 
judges of dramatic literature should be able 
to express a simple advertisement intelli- 
ibly. We only quote their announcement 
toexpress our wonder that a play so prodi- 
iously run after by crowded houses, should 
ave tae preposterously dismissed, as 
appears from the bills of the ensuing night 
of performance, Thursday, which, as if 
bent on giving the lie-circumstantial to 
their immediate precursors, tell us, that, 

«* On account of the varied succession 
of novelties about to be brought forward, 
the tragic play of the Bride of Abydos 
must be laid aside for the present.” 

What, Messieurs Commitee! lay aside 
the play which produced an ‘‘ increasing 
and almost unprecedented demand for 
places”—not only overflows, but ‘‘ great 
overflows of the audiences,” and was to be 
«« repeated onevery night!” —Surely you 
do not well to banish so productive a piece, 
even for the ‘‘ varied succession of novel- 
ties” (novelties being in fact generally 
varied, or they would not be- novelties) 
which is promised. ’Pon honour, you 
seem capriciously tired of “‘ the nights of the 
Bride,” so facetiously written down as if your 
honey-moon could not exceed twelve days. 
Fie, Gentlemen! it is seldom you get hold 
of a good thing, and it is wrong to aban- 
don it in this way. To be sure you would 
not say the house was full when it was 
empty—or perhaps instead of the ordinary 
Opera-glass, you use Dolland’s Multipliers, 
or possibly you get tipsy, a fine way of in- 
creasing numbers to the eye—if not to the 
treasure-cye. 

As this Theatre has furnished us with 
nothing of novelty, except in the Bills, to 
criticise, we shall not detain our readers 
with further remarks. If they want to find 
that Miss Smithson is more attractive than 
Miss Kelly in the Inn-keeper’s Daughter, 
or superior to Mrs. Davison in Lady Racket, 
they may read it in the puffs which these 
impartial records contain.—A new Comedy 
is announced for Monday: -It is called 
‘ Castle of Glendower,’ and is from the 
pen of a Mr. Ryley, who is well known in 
the Provinces as an erratic actor. He has 
published no fewer than six volumes of his 
own Adventures, under the title of the 
Itinerant, and if his theatrical exhibition 
be as like real life, as his real life is like 
theatrical exhibition, it will at least have 
the merit of being a picture of the manners 
of the age. 





* Covent Garpen.—On Saturday the new 
opera, entitled Zuma, or the Tree of Health, 
was produced at this theatre with effect 
and success. That we think the story 
beautiful and interesting may be inferred 
from our having caused it to be translated 
into the Literary Gazette (Nos. 25, 26) on 
the first appearance of Madame de Genlis’ 
work ; and that it is susceptible of dramatic 
— we have the guarantee of the 
skill and experience of Mr. T. Dibdin. Yet 
with all the merit of the groundwork, and 
with all the scenic knowledge of the author 
of the play, it does not seem to us that the 





utmost that could be done, has been done 
for Zuma. The original tale is very simple. 
The Peruvians are bound by an oath to 
destroy the entire generation of that person 
who reveals the virtues of the Quinquina, or 
Jesuit’s bark, to their detested conquerors, 
the. Spaniards. A benevolent Viceroy at 
this period governs them; he has an 
amiable lady, and she has attached to her 
Zuma, the wife of Mirvan, a person of con- 
siderable rank among the native families. 
The vice-queen languishes to death, and 
her Spanish attendants impute her ma- 
lady, as they do all the diseases with which 
a tropical climate afflicts them, to American 
oisons. Nothing can save her but the 
ark ; and Zuma, attempting to administer 
it secretly, is detected—the medicine is 
supposed to be poison—and she and her 
iaobend, who confesses his complicity, are 
condemned to the stake. The dread of in- 
volving their child in their fate, prevents 
them from disclosing the justificatory se- 
cret, and they are on the eve of being sa- 
crificed, when the Vice Queen learns their 
danger, and rushes to save her favourite 
Zuma. This trait of attachment and hu- 
manity unlocks the bosoms of the Indians, 
and they divulge, in return, the wonderfully 
healing properties of theTree of Health. Such 
is Madame de Genlis’ tale: Mr. Dibdin has 
called his imitation a Comic Opera, and, in 
order to sustain the comique, has intro- 
duced a young Spaniard, in love with a Pe- 
ruvian girl, through whose agency the qua- 
lities of the bark are discovered. He has 
also thrown an air of duenna-ish ridicule 
over the character of Beatrice, one of the 
ladies of the court who suspects Zuma; 
has made the physician a little facetious ; 
imparted high-life humour to a few do- 
mestics, and created a negro servant as the 
Mungo of New Spain. This comic ma- 
chinery does not fit well, and the least fa- 
vourable parts of the piece were those in 
which it was introduced. Not even the 
graces of Liston’s face could render his love 
scenes entertaining ; and Blanchard (the 
negro, Cesar) with all his talent, could 
hardly raise a laugh. Fawcett, as the phy- 
sician, was the most effective; while Mrs 
Davenport bustled exceedingly through the 
unamiable character of Beatrice. 

But even in reviewing this production as 
if it were a regular and bona fide tragedy or 
comedy, we acknowledge its superiority to 
most of the things which the name of opera 
shrouds from criticism under the protection 
of contempt. In our opinion it deserves 
this pre-eminency, for if there are some de- 
fects, there are also many beauties, We will, 
however, dismiss the former first, in the 
hope that our counsel may be taken for a 
few amendments, especially as we are the 
foster-fathers, after a sort, of this tale, in 
its English form. The scene in which the 
escape of Picquillo a is effected by 
his mistress, Chinchilla, (Mrs. Garrick) is 
very clumsy: it ought either to be made 
more probable, or altogether omitted.. We 
are not sure but that we should attribute 
the abruptness and want of k g in most 
of Zuma’s scenes, to the indifferent acting 
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of Miss Stephens, who, to parody the line 
on Goldsmith, 

* Sings like an Angel, but acts like poor Poll.” 
If the defect be in the author, he will do 
well to reconsider nearly all the oe ag § 
situations in this \ ¢ restoration o 
her child, as in the original, might add to 
the pathos of the denouement}; and it would 
certainly be an improvement to remove the 
burning pile to the distance upon the stage, 
and shew it as far from the spectators as 
the perspective art of scene-painters can 
accomplish. The usual advice from critics, 
to curtail, we leave to the author’s own dis- 
cretion; for though we should prefer some- 
thing shorter, we are not prepared to say 
where to cut. 

On the merits of Zuma we are better 
pleased to dilate. It stands on honourable 
grounds, without trick, and is at least 
honestly dull, if dull that can be called, 
which, to an agreeable plot, and unaffected 
dialogue, superadds admirable scenery, and 
the finest music, taken as a whole, which 
we have heard this century! i.e. produced 
since 1800, upon the English stage. The 
latter is indeed the chief matter to which 
we have to look in a work of this class ; 
andyve have no hesitation in pronouncing, 
that it is in the very best style—not with- 
out scientific ornaments; but free from 
that tawdry overloading, which fritters away 
the soul of melody in the dilemmas of exe- 
eution. The first song by Braham (after a 
clever overture, &e. by Bishop) is exqui- 
sitely sweet: he is giving his child as a 
hostage that Zuma will not betray the secret 
of her country, and the words, so beauti- 
fully set, are these : 

His dearest mother’s joy, 
His anxious father’s pride, 
This pledge, our much-loved boy! 
We to your care confide. 
(To Zuma.) 
Nor let a fear be felt by you, 
For he is safe, while we are true. 
(To the Child.) 
Adieu! iny boy, adieu! 
Your mother’s speaking charms 
Reflected thus in you, 
I press within my arms ! 
His mother’s dearest joy, &c, 

_ It is impossible to describe the touching 
power of Braham’s notes in this air. To an 
echo duet with Miss Stephens, of which he 
is also the composer, it is equally out of 
‘our power to do justice. Both performers 
were excellent, and the harmonious treat 
perfect in its kind. The third of the coups 
was a parody on the tov famous Marseillois 
Hymn ; the words, if we are not mistaken, 
are selected from a longer chanson uf the 
late Mr. Sheridan’s, and the music is ar- 
ranged by Braham. It had a prodigious 
effect, and was Nara ad gn without some 
opposition to second repetition) s 
three times. The singer beeen: rr md 
priate and spirited action into it than we 
ever saw him display upon the s before: 
had ‘he varied it a little the second and third 
times it would have been better: s 
idem has been whimsically, but aptly trans- 








lated worse and worse. Mirvan’s song, 
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** The Sun his bright beams may With- 
hold, love,” is pretty, and very ish 
for Peru. Of rest of the music, we 
uld especially notice an air by Zuma 
( ishop)» “« No voice endearing ;” a trio, 
‘* While mirth without alloy;” the so 
of Chinchilla, in which Mrs. Garrick 
proved herself an acquisition to the theatre ; 
—and, let us not forget our comic friends, 
Blanc ge a the most for a Congo lane 
» an weett got an encore is 
whimsical delivery of the following, which 
we copy as the best sample of the humor- 
ous. 


Learned men, 
Now and then, 


And, tho ve, 
Stull I — “ 
Whimsies of my own. 
Palpitati 
Swect sensations 
Skip about my heart like fairies. 


Who, viewing 
Beauty suing, 

Can its power disown ? 

For learned men, &c. 
4 surprise, 

Cnight tay faaty at Toledo 
When we wed 
Neighbours said, 

“ Woat a charming pait!” 
Flora scolding, 

Soon beholding 


I complying, 
Kissed the weeping fair. 
For learned men, &c. 


Flora died ! 
How I cried! 
And I vow’d that I'd live single : 
Some said, I 
With one eye 
Cried, and laugh’d with t’other ! 
But Lucetta, 
Who knew better, 
Came, her sobs with mine to niingle ; 
Talked of Flora, 
And wept o’er her, 
Till we wed each other. 
For learned men, &c. 


We now dismiss ‘‘ song and music” with 
one observation: sev of the composi- 
tions are almost neat as imported, and though 
they are good, they are not new. =—__ 

e scenéry, we have said, is very beau- 
tiful, and, indeed, Covent Garden has risen 
to so high a pitch in this departnient, and 

in costume, that ver is got 
be e. may be expected to enjoy all the. 
of perfect decoration. The performers: 
exerted themselves much, and besides those 
we have mentioned, 
roy) ong Miss Foote (his queen) deserve 
praise tor 4 no credit in 
knere. cles d in real than ix dremstie life 
¢ are inclined to believe that the opera 
more 
» ane idly think that it 
roduction 


to be ' 
merits success which a p 


all 


of its pretensions could an 
The same story was last week dramatised, 


r. Abbott (the Vice- 


ular 4s it continues’ 





as am ne in three acts, at one of the 
minor Paris theatres, but failed. 
-Orarorio.—Drury Lane.—On Wed- 
pester. Beethoven’s fine Oratorio, the 
Me of Olives, was ably performed at 
this. Theatre ; and a fine Concerto on the 
Violoncello, by Lindley, at the end of the 
first part, enhanced the charms of this 
treat. Miss Byrne sung, “‘ Angels ever 
bright and fair” most angeli The 
other vocal delights of the evening were 
too numerous for minute notice. Mrs. Sal- 
mon, and , were exquisite in the 
Duet. “« Together let us range the fields ;” 
the lady alone in the Cayatina ‘‘ Tu ch’ 
accendi questo core,” and Braham (accom- 
ied by Lindley) in ‘‘ See from the si- 
ent grove Alexis flies.” Miss Corri greatly 
distinguished herself in several pieces: we 
are confirmed in our opinion that she will 
become one of the greatest ornaments to 
our native musical world. Miss Byrne 
8 *« Savourneer Deelish” with inimi- 
table pathos, and was warmly. encored. 
The house was crowded, and the entire 
selection went off- with the utmost eclat. 
€ rejoice to notice that the Zauberflote is 
announced for next Wednesday. 





DIGEST OF POLITICS AND 
NEWS. 


Accounts from:Germany state that 
the Emperor of Austria is about to 
resume the title of Emperor of Ger- 
many; that his eldest son will be 
called King of Gertiany, and his bro- 
ther, the Archduke Charles, be appoint- 
ed Grand-Marshal of the Empire. 

Bernadotte has ascended the Swedish 

throne—that throne which we should 
have thought would be the last in Eu- 
rope to receive a foreigner of ighoble 
extraction, instead of its illustrious line 
of kings. There seems to be little ac- 
quaintance with the internal politics of 
Sweden among our periodical instruc- 
tors, and we are not able to say whe- 
ther there is any, or any powerful 
party in that country, opposed to this 
order of succession, and inclined to re- 
store the ancient dynasty. The new 
King has promulgated a declaration 
which is evidently at war with the facts 
of his former life ; but if it be true on 
the main poiitt, viz. that he is the ob- 
ect of unanimous election to the peo- 
ple, it matters not whether he sought 
retirement or notoriety in his earlier 
career. 

The only news from France, which 
merits notice, is the condéinnation of 

runeau, the pretended Dauphin, to a 

ine ati Séveti years imprisonment ; five 
for his royal mania, and two for insult- 
ing the court. Another person began the 
same game about the Tuileries, but his 





race was short. He was arrested, and 
sent to a lunatic hosjital. 

There is nothing more respecting the 
attempt against the life of the Duke of 
Wellington, and it does appear to us 
that far too little notice has been taken 
of this atrocious deed. Time has been 
when .an insult to any ambassador 
would have rung through Europe; 
but here, when the very life was en- 
dangered of the Hero to whom Europe 
owes, principally, her salvation, the 
event excites little be: ond the mere buz 
of the day. Is Britain so ungrateful, 
or so forgetful of the matchless actions 
and the unequalled services of her Wel- 
lington, that there is not even one of 
her representatives in Parliament, to 
mark her anxious love by some spe- 
cific notice ; were it but to ask a ques- 
tion on the subject? Are we so en- 
grossed with the fate of low men, that 
we have no feeling for the fate of the 
most exalted? We hold it a shame to 
the country that no course such as we 
have hinted at has been adopted. 


A meeting has this week taken place 
on a subject very interesting to hu- 
manity—the extinction of Mendicity in 
the Metropolis. We trust the measures 
adopted will be as successful as they 
deserve ; and consider it an auspicious 
circumstance, that a Gentleman so 
intimately conversant with the subject, 
and so intelligent as Mr. Sturges Bourne, 
was called on to preside. His aid in Par- 
lianient, and his name out of it, will do 
much for the cause so zealously entered 
into by the friends Of their fellow crea- 
tures. 

It seems that the Duke of Clarence, 
having missed the Danish Princess, 
wished to marry an English Fortune 
attached to the person of a Miss Wyke- 
ham. The lady is said to be about 
23, of very honourable descent, ‘pater- 
ally, and very fond of field sports. We 
understand, however, that this union 
has also goné off. It is not very 
decorous to see a prince so near the 
throne, so often a rejected wooer. 

Sir James Macintosh has, we re- 
joice to see, taken up the subject of 
punishments for forgery. 1t could not 
be in better hands, and we trust his 
exertions will be crowned by the era- 
zure of these bloody and ineffectual 
canons from our criminal code. 


Mr. Bennet is also worthily pursu- 
ing the measure for putting an end to 
climbing boys in chiraney sweeping; @ 





practice not only disgraceful to the hu- 
manity but to the 4rts of this country. 
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VARIETIES. 


A new Comet was discovered at Marseilles 
on the 26th of January last, in the constel- 
lation Cygnus. The astronomers of Paris 
received notice of it on the 21st of January, 
but they have not yet been able to see it. 
The presence of the Moon in the horizon, 
clouds, and rag weather, have rendered 
their attempts fruitless. The weather is 
rather more favourable at Marseilles. M. 
Blanpain has addressed to the Bureau of 
Longitude an account of several observa- 
tions of this comet, which he made between 
the 4th and 18th of January inclusive. The 
observations of M. Blanpain embrace only 
a very small are of its course. In the mean 
time, M. Nichollet has deduced from it a 
parabolic orbit, which is only a first and 
very imperfect approximation, but which 
may serve to find the position of the comet, 
for some time, to within a few minutes. 
The result of his calculations is, that it will 
pass its point of nearest approach to the 
Sun on the 3d of March, at 11 hours 15 
minutes mean time, computed from mid- 
night, at the Observatory of Paris. This 
comet pe ore nothing interesting in its 
ya phznomena. On the first days of 

anuary it resembled a little nebulous 
speck, without any determinate form, and 
emitting a very feeble light. On the 18th 
it appeared sensibly to augment in apparent 
size and brilliancy, shewing the commence- 
ment of a body, but without any trace of a 
tail—French Paper. 


A MIRACULOUS cure, which can alone 
be attributed to nature, has recently been 
witnessed in the Hotel-des-Invalides. An 
artilleryman, 52 years of age, having be- 
come blind, was received into the Hos- 
ital about seven months ago. This man 
1as Most unexpectedly recovered his sight, 
without the assistance of medicine, after a 
violent head-ache with which he was 
afflicted for the space of three days. This 
fact is authenticated by witnesses of the 
highest respectability. 

Proressor Carradori has published in 
the Giornalle di Pavia, the result of his 
experiments and observations on trans- 
plantation. He contends, First, That it 
is a bad method to prune, from the roots 
upwards, those vegetables which are to be 


transplanted, and that it is best not to cut off |” 


the branches; Second, That transplanted 
vegetables at first require no other ali- 
ment than pure water, and that manure 
frequently proves injurivus to them; Third, 
That light may destroy them merely by its 
stimulus, and that consequently they can- 
not be too carefully protected against the 
rays of the sun. 


On Friday the 6th inst. at two o’clock 
P-m. a large and luminous Meteor was 
seen descending vertically from the ze- 
nith towards the horizon, in the Northern 
part of the hemisphere, by persons in the 
neighbourhood of this University. The 
most remarkable circumstance attending 

is phenomenon is, that it was thus visible 





in broad day-light, the sun shining at the 
time in great splendour, in a cloudless sky. 
Both the form of the meteor, and its ver- 
tical course, seemed to indicate a fall of 
matter from the atmosphere.—The same 
meteor was seen, at Swaffham in Norfolk; 
at the same hour.—Cambridge Chronicle. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


We understand that a Life of the late Right 
Honorable John Philpot Curran, Master of 
the Rolls in Ireland, is about to be pub- 
lished by his son, W. H. Curran, Esq. of 
the Irish bar. The large quantity of valua- 
ble materials which have been found among 
the papers of this celebrated man, his cor- 
respondence with public leaders, communi- 
cations with friends from his commence- 
ment in life, and original papers, the pro- 
minent objects of a genius of singular 
variousness, activity and splendour,‘ pro- 
mise to make this work an admirable con- 
tribution to the literature of the age, as 
they make it the only sanctioned and au- 
thentic record of one of the most eminent 
and gifted minds of his country. 


JAPTAIN Bxaqurre, author of Letters 
from the Mediterranean, has in the press, 
and will speedily publish, 4 Narrative of a 
Voyage to Algiers, and Residence in that 
Capital, by Signor Pananti, a distin- 
guished Italian poet, who resided several 
years in England, and who was made pri- 
soner by the Algerines, on his return to his 
native country, but shortly after released, 
through the intercession of the Consuls. 

The Literary world will be highly grati- 
fied in hearing that the Memoirs of the cele- 
brated Joun Evetyn, Esq. Author of 
‘« Sytva” and various other Works, have 
been for a long time preparing for publica- 
tion, by WituiaAm Bray, Esq. Fellow and 
Treasurer of the Society of Antiquaries, &c. 

The Voyace To SENEGAL, undertaken 
by order of the French Government, the 
Shipwreck of the Medusa Frigate, &c. will 
be published, we understand, in a few days. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
February. 
Thursday, 19—Thermometer from 34 to 48. 
Barometer from 30, 18 to 30, 0. 

Wind S. and 8. by E 4.—In the early part of 
the morning fog, or rather like an evaporation, 
(on a hot Summer's day) from the rain of yester- 
day: the morning clear, and in the afternoon a 
steady fall of rain: the evening clear, and calm 
from 5 to 6, and then began blowing fresh from 
the S. W. 

Rain fallen, 1 of an inch. 
Friday, 20—Thermometer from 29 to 46. 
Barometer from 30, 23 to 30, 20. 

Wind S. W. 2.—Ice on puddles. White frost. 
Fog in the morning, which dispersed about ten. 
Generally fine, with some showers. 

Rain fallen, 2 of an inch. 
Saturday, 21—Thermometer from 30 to 6. 
Barometer from 29, 94 to 29, 54. 

Wind S. 4. in heavy Squalls. Generally wet. 
Showers heavy, and remarkably large drops of 
rain.—Rain fallen, 15 of an inch. 





Sunday, 22—Thermometer from 34 to 39. 
Barometer from 29, 47 to 29, 19. 
Wind S. E. and E. $.—Quite overcast till 
about ten, when it began to rain, which soon 
became sleet, and by twelve it snowed. Snow 
full an inch deep by the evening.* 
Rain fallen, 125 of an inch. 
Monday, 23—Thermometer from 30 to 42. 
Barometer from 29, 90 to 30, 0. 
Wind S. W. and S. 3.—Snow this morning 
full two inches deep: every tree and hedge co- 
vered with it. Sun shone very warm till about 
three in the afternoon, whea it became overcast, 
and blew a hurricane in the evening, which made 
me revert to the Original Poetry of The Storm, 
in No. 47 of this work. 
Tuesday, 24A—Thermowmeter from 30 to 42. 
Barometer from 29, 92 to 30, 05. 
Wind W. and W. by S.—Generally clear till 
noon, when much \~ came over, and the even- 
ing became wet and boisterous. 
Rain fallen, with melted snow, 975 ofan inch. 
Waters ran rapidly. Marshes overflowed. 
IF ednesday, 25—Thermometer from 34 to 54. 
Barometer from 29, 76 to 29, 66. 
Wind S. W. 3 and 4 in gusts.—Generally fine 
with heavy clouds of \~ The Thermometer 
was nearly as high on the 26th of January, and 
as high on the 15th. ‘The snow of Sunday quite 
gone this morning. 
Rain fallen, 075 of an inch. 
Latitude 51. 37.32 N. 
Longitude» 3.51 W. 


Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS. 
* - - The bleating kind 
Eye the bleak heaven, and next the glistening 


earth, 
With looks of dumb despair; - - -  - 
Now, shepherds, to your helpless charge be kind. 
Tuomson. B. 4.1. 322. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Veritas complains of our neglect in not 
acknowledging communications. Where 
addresses are sent we are never slow to re- 
turn the requisite answers; but were we to 
make a practice of printing replies to all 
the notices we receive, the public would have 
great cause of censure for such occupation 
of our columns. We trust our friends will 
not suppose that we are guilty of neglect, 
though the extent of our correspondence 
compels us to silent gratitude in most 
instances. 

The hint respecting our visiting the minor 
Theatres is well taken. We have occa- 
sionally noticed some of them, and enter- 
tained the design of a regular review, 
which we will forthwith carry into effect, 
though we have no reason to think that the 
Managers are ambitious of our criticisms. 

We desire it to be observed that our Adver- 
tisements are not only confined to Literature 
and the Arts, but to. at most two pages of our 
Impression; when we cannot conveniently 
insert two, we for the sake of uniformity 
and beauty employ only one, rather than four 
or five columns. 

*,* We will most —— print a Title 
Page for the Literary Gazette, to be used 
in binding up the pris & Volume. Our only 
difficuity is to convey it to our Friends in the 
Country. 


Bensley and Sons, Bolt Court, Fleet Strect. 








